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“DID YOU NEVER LOVE ME, 


AN UNWELCOME GUEST. 


[A NOVELETTE,]) 


CHAPTER I. 

“Tam sorry mamma has invited 
here; and I am sure from the Fant scan 
give of her, I shall nob lke her,” says Méié 
Chauncey, rocking herself to and fro, and looking 
ae vent proud, clear-cut face anxiously. 
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me ro rs Ahh great grey eyes from 

‘* Of course,” she “T saw Agnes for 
so short a time that I could hardly form a just 
estimate of her character ; and, after all, she is 


» “I wish she were not! I 
understand why Uncle George merried 


She is such artful, scandalising | waiting. 
and, you know, there is —— 
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BABY!” HE QUESTIONS HEAVILY, ‘“‘ WERE YOU FOOLING ME THE WHOLE WHILE}” 


* Liké mother, like daughter,’ and I’ve a fancy | whims. I expect you won't be such a model of 
Agnes will be terribly like ber mother.” | duty after a few years of married life, At 
"She is in appearance. Well, Médé, we must | present you are in the state of the lady whose 
make the best of a bad bar { And aunt was| mother advises her to ‘Never stand prating, 
so anxious ‘her dear child should have the | keeping him waiting,’ and to Never look sulky, 
benefit of her town cousins’ society ’ that mamma | obstinate, glam.’ Walt till you're married, my 
could scarcely do less than invite her here.” dear.” 
“T’ve often heard odious comparisons made Mathilde Chauncey smiles, but the creat grey 
between the town and country mouse, and the | eyes soften, and the proud lips take « tenderer 
latter is always extolled for her virtues. For my | curve, and Médé says,— 
part, I don’t believe in country innocence—igno-  ‘* When you look like you do now I am nod 
rance, if you like—but for low craft and cunning | surprised that Dalzel thinks you lovely, let who 
recommend me to s country girl.” | will say to the contrary.” 
**My dear Mé76 that fc rather a sweeping, ‘Thank you ; » compliment from one’s sister 
assertion,” says Miss Chauncey, rising and | is indeed a compliment.” 
yawning extensively, ‘and not characterised by | And then Mathilde goes up to her room to 
your usual charity,” —— for her ride, whilet Médé continues rock- 
"Oh | bother charity!" laughing. “I doubtif | ing herself to and fro, and singing softly, in a 
such a thing exists now, Where are you going?"’ | clear, sweet soprano,— 
“To drese ; Dalzel will be here in less than | 


-an-hour, "’ li * He longed to he would die for her, 
beltem ey Soe bp: Cinan't: iy to be hope But how and where he could not tell ; 
So he helped to carry her milking pail, 

And that did just as well.” 
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The door opens; and a young man looks in, 
‘oe ee Méié ; you are merry!” 
The girl turns her pretty brown head, and 

with lazily mischievous eyes surveys the new 
comer. 

“You may come in if you're good, Dalzel, but 
pray keep on the opposite eide of the room, or 
you'll be a omg 8 jealousy.” 


ad | a eabdee fe toosure of my regard to 
experfence the least tinge of jealousy,’ he says, 
hegianlog to ruffle the shorb curls about the 
girl’s brow. “What are you going to do with 
yourself this morning Won't you join us?” 

“No, thank you ; LE gooseberry isn’t 
much in my line ; inlets, thie i is my lat 
free morning for a month, and I 1 mean to enj 
ja my own fashion. You oe es 
to-night, and just fn time for the Hatton's ball, 
Ian’b it a beastly nuisance ?” 

“ You are or slangy,” he answere, 
with mock reproac 

" Girls always do when ey ey brothers, and 

thers-in-law. 


prospective bro 

Peet would punish uit Bcould-only devise 
punishment severe e for such impudence 
as yours. But you haven't told:me what sort of 
girl Agnes is,” ype Rat. Ae 

“ From all I can gather’ thets short and *rodgy,’ 
has a decentskin, small hands, big eyes, and big 
feet, Bab you will see her to-night, and judge 
tor yourself whether she i¢pretty or not.” 

* T should ong she is from your descriptian,” 


drily, ‘I Mé3é, Dick Hatton tells me that 
Fred Hope is jome, and will put in an appear- 
ss ab the ball solely because you will be 
ther 


‘*T feel immensely flattered,” trying her beet, 


to keep down the rising blushes, and failing 
nally. She ‘sees an amused look gathering 

Da)zel’s eyes, and the suspicion of a smile playing 
about his mouth, and says, with an assumption 
of dignity, “ I don’t know why you look so amused 
~——- And—and here’s Mathilde.” 

The young man turns hastily to meet his 
betrothed, who fs looking more than well in her 
dark green, perfectly-fitting habit, and, after a 
little desultory chat, they go out he nen leaving 
Médé to her own reflections, She spends a very 
quieb time with her books and piano, and is 
surprised to find {t so late when her sister 
returna, 

After luncheon they adjourn to Mathilde’s 
room to inspect the heap of finery spread out 
for this evening’s wear, and Méié speculates 
much as to what manner of gown Agnes will 
appear in, and whilst they are thus engaged 
Miss Westley arrives, and, having been wel- 
comed by her aunt, is carried away to her own 
room, where she fe still followed by her 
cousins, As Médé enters, this Is what she sees ; 
a girl of her own age (aineteen), below the 
medium height, plump, but not of a good figure ; 
she has a brilliant complexion, large dark eyes, 
shaded by black lashes (and, ay Méié mentally 
concludes, capable of a great deal of execution), 
& mave of dark hair, and dazz\ingly white hands, 
most beautifolly formed. 

* But she doesn’t know how to dresa |!” she 
afterwards ays to Mathilde. 

Agnea greets the latter effuslvely, although 
they have met but once. before, and then s 
turns with a smile to Méié. 

“T should have known you pe a as from 
the description mamma gave of you. Since her 
return home she has done nothing but sing your 
praises, and has wished so much we should know 
each other well,” 

“Tam obliged to Aunt Anna for her good 
opinion. When you have changed your dress 
come into Mathilde’s room, and let ua get better 
acquainted, Agnes.” 

‘Oh, don’t call me Agnes; at home I am 
always ‘Baby;’ of course it’s stupid, but 


“T should say it is,’ MéJé answers, more 
bluntly than she fs aware, “ You are nineteen, 
aud look it.” 

"Do you think soi_ I am generally not taken 
for more than tixteen. You see, in the country 
we lead such quiet lives, and keep auch early 





nk hae we retain our youth longer than town 


* Pogall I am nob prepared to deny. it, 
Tift eteatone Well, you can find ‘aren 
to Mathilde’s ome. Come as soon as you please, 
and I'll make you acquainted with the names of 
the people you'll meet to-night.” 

"Ob, I wish I were not going. I have such a 
nervous hortor of meeting stravgers. “I would 
far rather stay ab home,” 

“Pray do so, if you would prefer it,” says Médé, 
who hates ‘avy kind of humbug,’ “I will speak 
to mamma about it.” 

Ob, no, no!” quickly; “pray don’t, I should 
be so grieved to vex aunt—so soon after my arrival 
ike I would rather undergo any amount of con- 

on.” 

* Ae you please,” with barely suppressed dis- 
dain, and tara to leave the room; when Mathilde 

almost for the first time, 

“T don’t know what we hy you have boty 
with you, but we should be sorry to spoil 


“woman 8 i 
effect of eee erates al Sete a” 


a - 
12 Hop Sa rate he 
inate aa out of her door just.as I was 


passing, and seeing me shot back like a startled 
fawn. 


“She doubtless heard your step, and thought 
to fasciaate you, and fix your young affections by 


granting you a fleetin ce of her beauty.” 

sel ee ett 
ve you gnes, "a sure 

she pnutah Hon, todlanve ee: so shy 


“Oh! especially the latter,” a ‘the girl, 
: hearing the frow-frou of 


oor. 
enters with a coy air, casting Aeiiiitery 
lake at those sssheabicl from ae her dark 
wo ere os app. Syi 
ut sorb 
wires for hia wife, She has 










you what we shall wear waves, but the style is altogether at 
coupe screens rer 
q 4s 
” and dhe fala f tmpart u beatows upon Dalz? 
a pak: wo ae 
» and the sisters leave her to un- na pepe ake whilapers o 
& “Re 
dine emia wie ee Rig ES a Sle tps 
“She is our guest, and as such is entitled to amile “1 pire = 
spe or conald eration ; but I confeas Tabare. with us?” earriag A 
our prejudice, i. 8 ; 
cee aaa inte Mi egy antaittone 
whole mon a 
and sia sate shake, C36 gapane dis- ae pe Sao 
mally, ‘Mathilde watches her amusedly. : ttilaesoch 
ppeeiiy Sates Ww Gah tap the oe, nd f ar 
to ; ’a “Come in,” Agnes enters, ae toatl 
some draperies flang ever her arm. eo 
*T{ hope I'm nob she says, with : bry = 


intruding,” 
smile that displays her five teeth to advantage. 
**T felt I should so like your united opinions as to 
which dress I should wear to-night. My choice 
lies between this black with f ribbons, and 
this yellow gauze,” 

“Oh! wear the yellow by all means!” breaks 
in Méié ; “the other fs sucht » 
tion of colours, quite , The 
yalow is very pretty indeed, and I should say 
moet becoming to you.” 

“Then I shall most decidedly appear in it, 
thanks for your candidly and kindly given ad- 
vice ;” aud’ M646 looks wb Gulsbig, os though 
she thinks to detect some latent weal in her 
cousin’s expression ; 
ia innocent of guile, aod her eyes are smiling, so 


presentl ter a 
but the face that meste her eer ay Sete, steal taibaben, 





eyes, Should say her manuers hardly go down 

with the Chauncey girls.” 
The men made way for him beside her, and 
** Baby" looks up ab 


“*How kind of you to remember poor liltle 


that the girl feale come compunction for her past | mo! I was getting horribly uncomfortable.” 


acerbity, and sayz,— 
“You'll want some flowers for your hair and 
bosom, Till, go and coax Marshall to cut me | go 


some crimson and yellow roses, and {f you want 2 "hat nano en te go fast an 


your hair arranged Mathilde is great at tha sort 
of thivg, and has learnt a new plait,” 

"' Oh, you are very 3 but I won't encroach 
upon Mathilde’s kindness, although I shail be 
thankfal for the flowers,” 

Evening comes, and the sisters dress In Miss 
Chauncey's room, chatting 
and well ms a with the result of their labours, 

Mathilde has probably never looked fairer than 

now, in her trafling robes of t piok and 
cream, with pearls about her w 
in her waving hair—a 


gaily the whole while, | should go unnoticed. 


te throat and | claims 
pala ng and a | partner, and fs soon whirling round the room to 


“You didn’t look so,” be answers, bluntly. 
Percohetine, Oh! Lam so glad. I don’t want 
any display of “een + Bub 

load, I thought they 
would hear ft,” 


Then she bolds out her tiny scented tablets to 
him. 

“ Won't you have a dance or two with me * 
Seo, I am already engaged for several, and I 
thought amongst so many bty women | 
Perhaps peg? are kind 
to me because of my relation to you 

He makes some gallant psc and sits 
chatting with ber until a youog guardsman 
for a valse, He goes in search of his 


high-bred one, with refinement stamped upon | the gym strains of the “Dream Face: 


iver Sexe and the clear, steady light of truth | Waltz.” 
hining in her grey eyes, .Méié forms a striking | near she - 


contrast to her, with her piquante face, and 
glorions brown eyes, that one man has found so 
Conlin, 

They" go downstairs together to find Mrs, 


646 passes him by,-and leaning 


8, awiftly,— 
“ Look a neniey innocent |” 
He does ook, and acknowledges to himself 


that if she fs not flirting she is indulging in » 
remarkably ~anart Imitation of that pastime, bud 


Chauncey, her eldest son Robert, and Dalzel | he says, excusingly 


Holbert waiting them. 


“She is aol to 0 galety, and Is fairly throws 


Mé6dé looks round for Agnes, bub she is not | off her balance.” 


visible, and noticing her look Robert says,— 
“Have you seen our country cousin? Ob, 


All through the long night his oo 


towards the 5 In ye 
rie h with the neh te 





lord! jen’t ahe gorgeous | Look to your laurels, how cliarming is her face 


girle 1” ‘ 


vpon ft! how beautifully white the 
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of sight. 
run to sees bean ate bn em 
to share Médé's bed. 
tee ee nervous ina 
— latter, although very unwilling, 
So Baby sinks a chair, and whilst re- 
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imagin proud, 
Piece of femininity, whilst 
nt ae a mald-of-all-work, 
although she fancies she is pretty. 
“Now about Dalzel Holbert. Of course I 


scon—papa and you haven’t preached to me fn 
vain about that—and I mean to enter the lists 
y lady’ Mathilde, and if I end firat 
shall expect no small amount of 
achievement, as at prevent he 
o her. Bob is quite willing to 
fetch and carry for me; but I 
supporting life on a small in- 
ly known too much of genteel 
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, adding, 
of hair make you awfully 
disf4vour upon the untidy 


« Baby, “and I pre- 
short a time since 
and plaite that J 
either.” 

of Innocence 
, languidly, ‘‘ Upon my 
to find so much simpli- 


at the girl, but 
© turns with a smile to 
has been doing all the 


ma ; I could not neglect send 

‘ I have never been rena 
must mies me awfally, 
looks 1" 


thingy—that fs, if you 
ot for such exercise,” 
to afford you any pleasure,” 
her seat, whilst Méé 
the bow, and mounts guard there. 

Between herself and Baby there is already 
war to the knife, and each recognises aud tacitly 
accepts this fact, only Miss Westley is wise in 
her generation, and seeks by every means in her 
power to conciliate Médé. 

Bob does not find the row so pleasant as he 
had hoped, for his elster is fa her most sarcastic 
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.} mood, and pounces down upon any little piece of 


sentimental folly on his part or Baby’s with what 
be calls diabolical zest, And ao it is through all 
the days that follow. Mé?é iz Baby’s shadow, 
and as the young man is becoming : speedily 
examoured his country cousin, he longs for 
Giscees of private speech, but can get none, 
always thwarted by Médé, 

Towards Dalzel Mica Weatley adopts a liar 
air of sympathy and commiseration, which he 
is at ‘a loss to uaderstand; and her covert, 


deprecatory glances give him an uncomfortable 
sensation which he cannot shake off in her 


. Bo three’ weeks wear by, and Ib ls very evident 
to all that Bob means shortly to put his fate to 
the test... Mra, Chauncey {fs pleased, but wich 
Mr. Chauncey his eon’s infatuation is » aore 


He remembers Baby’s mother fs an {li-bred, 


extravagant, disposed woman, whilst her 
father is a the associate of gamblers 
and -men, and that in al! his life he has 


done ‘to command reepect or love, 
Rak" hassaps wavely, "1 thin tt @vula be 
gravely, " wou 
win to lap hams fr © Tew wees” 
“ Because you narag > mil 
of yourself.” ' 
“To what ph ge very 





“You know as wellasI, Why do you force 
me to be eo explicit? You are getting just a 
little too fond of Agnes Weatley's society, and 
if for a moment you !magine she fs dolng more than 
amuaing herself with you, or that she will ever 
be co false to herself as to marry you, you are 
ns yourself, and helping to epoll your own 

'e.”" 

“Now, look here, Médé ; I am going to be ar 
plain with you as you have been with me. You 
are jealous of Baby's prettiness and innocent 
way ; you have been ao from the first, and have 
done your best to prejudice us all against her. 
This is mob generous or womanly, and quite 
unlike the idea I had formed of your character, 
Understand, that from to-day I will Isten to no 
word against her, will resent all insults offered 
her as injuries te myself, and If she will only 
consent to my pleading, I will make her my wife 
at the very earliest date posible.” 

The slow crimson mounts into Médé's cheeks 
and mantles her brow ; a swift and bitter retort 
fa upon her lips, but she suppresees it, and, with 
& shrug of the ehoulders, eaye merely, — 

“As you will; you have & perfect right to 
please yourself,” and moves jazily from him 


‘amongst the flowers. But in her heart abe says, 


“If I bave any power to help you, you shall never 
rush headlong into ruin, I must measure my 
cunning against here—must fight ber with her 
own weapons; and if, in the end, I save you 
from yourself, I wonder wil) you thank me?” 
Whilst she loiters in the garden, and Mathilde 
ta helpiog her mother to receive the morning 
visitors, Baby stands with Da!sel in the breakfast- 


‘room. 


In a way pecullarly her own, she has lored 
him on to speak of his hopes, his present 
position, his fature prospects, and when he 
comes to s sudden paure, then goes on again 
harriedly,— 

**You must think me awfully egotistical,” she 
answers, with her commlserativg lock. 

“Ob! no, no! I like hearing thoee things.” 

“How fortunate you are! How happy you 
should bet” 

"Tam happy,” he answers honestly. ‘Why 
do you emphasize the should 1” 

** Because sometimes I have feared you were 
not, Sometimes, when you are with Mathilde, 
you look dissatisfied and mizerable,” 

“Then I ought to be ashamed of myself,” he 
says, with a hearty laugh. 

“TE have occasionally doubted if she really un- 
derstands you, and loves you au perfectly as you 
eau Gesire, Oh! forgive me, if I seem curious 
or obtrucive,” 

“You are neither, Mies Westley ; bat ne re- 
garde myself and Mathilde, I doubt if avy two 
persons could understand each other better than 
we do, or agree co well.” 

“That is strange,” mutiogly. “ You are so 
frank, abe so cold and constrained. Of course I 
admire her, as everybody must do; but I stand 
a little fo awe of her, she is so different to most 
girls,” 

True. She has no ‘gash,’” he replies, 
proudly and fondly; “she is true as eteel, and 
I think it may be said of her, she would suffer 

th sooner than dishonour.” 

“Isthat a rare thing In a woman!” with 
lowered lashes, and a bright flash upon her 
face, 

She has a way of blushing with er without 
cause, and this habit has impressed Bob with a 
perfecd belief in her ehyness and innocency. 

TIT hope not,” gravely; and then be turns 
from her to greet Mathilde, who enters at this 
mctment, 

A pang of envy fille Baby’s heart as she sees 
his lock, amd notes how beautifal her cousin 
appears. She fs wearing a dress of some soft, 
white material, embroidered with gold; the 
masses of her nut-brown kalr, drawn loorely 
froma the broad, white brow, are coiled low upon 
the whiter neck ; and in the clear grey eyes the 
steady light of love is shining, Cold | Dalzel 


tiniles as herecalls the word—cold! with that 
soft fueh upon her cheek, that tender smile 
about her mouth ! 

** Dalzal,” and her volce is awestest music to 
hinw,—* Dalz:l, I amo sorry to have kept you 
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waitiog, but Lady Colvin was in her prosiet 
‘mood, and I could not effect my escape sooner, 
Now, what shall we do this morning? It is too 
bright and warm to waste. Shall we ride, row, 
or walk }”’ . , 

“ Walk,” he answers, promptly, “The country 
is timply lovely, and town can spare us for one 
morning. Of course you will join ue, Miss 
Westley?” turning to Agnes. 

“ May 11” with a deprecatory look at Mathilde. 
“J should go like it if Mé36 is going too,” 

Half-an-hour later Bob and Baby declare they 
are quite ready to start, and the latter adds that 
Mé46 declines to accompany them on the plea of 
a bad headache, They are a merry party, and 
Mathilde bas as much pleasure in searching for 
wild flowers as the veriest chiid; and when at 
lsat Dalzel declares {ft is time to turn homewarda, 
she evinces great unwillingness to do so. 

Bob and Baby take the opposite direction, so 
that the lovera are alone. They talk of many 
things, Dalzel skilfully leading up to the subject 
of their marriage, and Mathilde answers in low 
tones of tremulous happiness. 

As they draw near a little hillock they see a 
man seated upon ib, his head bowed in his hands, 
and his whole attitude eo expressive of dejection 
that Dalzol says, — 

“Poor beggar! he looks as though things had 
nob gone too smoothly with him.” 

Hearing their ateps the man glances up, and 
Dakzel sees a refined, handsome face, of an italian 
type, with great dark eyes, whose chief expres:ion 
ia that of settled melancholy. Turning to speak 
to Mathilde, he is surprised to fiad her white and 
trembling. 

“T have walked too far,” she says, hurriedly ; 
‘let us get home as quickly as possible,” 

The Italian regards her intently, so intently 
that Dalzel is annoyed, and drawing her hand in 
his arm herries her on, He hears her breath 
comaiog bard and fast, and he sees a piteous; 
etrange look in the eyes that, for the firat time in 
all his knowledge of them, will not meet his own, 
and a crue) suspicion fills his mind, 

** Mathilde,” he says, harshly, “ what has that 
fellow to do with your agitation and sudden 
faintness }” 

“Nothing whatever,” she answers, quietly, 
but does not glance at him, “ Why should he? 
I am only very tired; we have walked an unusual 
distance.” 

Bat he is not convinced, and Baby’s words and 
lueks return to him, although in his loyalty he 
strives to forget them, and keep hia faith in 
Mathilde whole and entire, He says no more 
now of his doubts, and perhaps he would easily 
have forgotten them, but for the marked change 
ia his fancée’s manner, 

As the days pase by he notices a certain 
restraint ia her words and ways, a certain rest- 
leseness wholly foreign to her proud, calm nature, 
and mesting Baby's commiserating eyes, will grow 
sick at heart with vague paio and undefinable 
doubt. It seems to him that Mathilde avoids any 
téte-2 tée with him, that she is best pleased 
when they are surrounded by her family and 
friends ; and as her constraint, her restlessness, 
become more palpable he grows colder, more 
watchful, more ready to distrust her—to dis- 
believe in the love she has always so passionately 
protested, 

One day he finds himself alone with Baby, and 
che, rising, lays a timid hand upon his arm, and 
atanding before him with heavy, down-dropped 
lids, saye,— 

“Oa! Mr, Holbert, will you believe that there 
is one who grieves for your grief !—who sees all 
your misery, and would alleviate it if she could 
—whore heart proteste against the unmerited 
coldness you endure-———” 


As she ceases, apparently ia fear that she has 
said too much, he gently removes her hanj, and 
says in a voice that ts harsh, despite his utmost 
endeavours to make It otherwise, — 

“You are labouring under aome strange delu- 
tion, Miss Weatléy. You imagine that I am in 
trouble when my life {is probably at its 
brightest.” : 

O51!" she anewers, in alow tone, “do not 
think to deceive me, I have seen all your atrug- 





gles to hide your paip. I have tried to blind my- 
self to the change in Mathilde, but failed ——"' 
to the woman he loves, he says,— 
wid leave our ty tke bsighter whan fs youn” 
ve our sky the brighter w passes,’ 

Baby sighs heavily. i 

‘*T hope 1b may be so—oh ! I hope with all my 
heart {t may be so.” 

*' Why are you eo ready to doubt her }” he de- 
mands, angrily. 

“Heaven knows I do not distrust her will- 
ingly. Bat Ire: so much that {fe strange in her 
conduct that my fears for your happiness daily 
increase,” 


‘What is my happiness to you!” 

**Can you ask methat? I had hoped and 
believed you regarded me as your friend. If I 
moe ogeew sachs ndertradgy “wr section. 4 med 

2 my on. ut you have 
so invariably Kind te me, so uniformly con- 
lor me, eu or 
slderate for thad I had sufficlent ground f 
my hope,’ 
“*T have spoken to you so harshly that I am 
afraid you will never forgive me |” 

"T have nothing to forgive,” th a half-velied 
glance of tenderness; “and between friends 
there should be no question of forgiveness.” 

“You are a kind little soul !” he says, , 
and in his heart he wishee that Mathilde had more 
of this girl's wooing way, more gentleness of 
manner—in fact, that she were more demonstra- 
tive, forgetting for awhile that ‘‘ stili waters run 


Later on Médé fiads him in the conservatory, 
looking so moody, so ill at ease, that she laugh- 
ingly aske,— 

‘*Woat crime have you on your conscience, 
Da'zel? Your gloom leads me to believe it is 
nothing short of murder,” 

He says, gravely,— 

“T am glad to have a chance of quiet speech 
with you, Médé, because I think you may en- 

me on one or two things which concern 
me nearly.” 

‘* What a terrific preface! But please to be- 
lieve you have my keenest attent{ion.” 

He broaches the subject with unnatural blant- 


nese. 

** What is the cause of the change I see—and 
you must see too—in Mathilde i” 

She does not give him an evasive answer, or 
sesk to mislead him. Her reply is steady, and 
to the poiat, 

"*T cannot tell you; I wish I could. I have 
questioned her closely, but all to no purpose.” 

* She has had a very gay season—has it been 
too much so for her health and strength }” 

“TI cannot say, it may be so; and yet, ap- 
parently, she sile nothing.” 

*' Do you believe "—and now his voice grows 
hoarse and streined-——‘‘do you belleve she is 
quite happy in her engagement 3” 

“I know that she fs; is nob her love for you 
most apparent?” 

"She has not evinced much pleasures lately 
when in my society ; Médé, Heaven fs my wit- 
nezs that I love her with all my beart—with all 
my life; but if she has grown indifferent to 
me,.if some other man has won from her what 
should be mine, and what, until now, I have 
believed to be mine, I will give her her freedom 
at once, and without a word of reproach. I 
have seen too much of the misery of leveless 
ae to contemplate such an union for my- 
self.” 

“You are giving yourself unnecessary pain, 
Dalzel,” Méié says earnestly ; ‘I am perfectly 
certain that Mathilde’s love for you is un- 
changed, and unchangeable.” 

He sighs wearily, but apparently accepte ber 
words as true, for he says uo more on the’ sub- 
ject ; but Baby’s insinuations will recur to him 
sgeia and again, end coupling them with the 
alteration in Mathilde, his doubts and fears ia- 
crease. He almost hates Baby in these daye, for, 
when he speaks or moves, he is conscious that 
her eyes follow him with covert commileeration, 
and pity {s not pleasant to one of his mature. 

Oae evening he misses Mathilde from the 
drawing-room and asks Médé where she is ; the 
girl replies in all good faith that she Is lying 


down with a severe headache, Glancing towards § 





Baby, he sees such an expression of incredulity 
upon her face that he is startled. But he will 
not steop to question her, and strives not to show 
caneve inldick pela wod.onag, ton Sonia 
enters an t protesting 

fa better, he te fain to believe 


Morning 
bright with sunshine, heavy with the 
myriads of: flowers, jubilant with the songs 
the birds, and that strong, sweet sense 
felt only on a summer monn, 

Dalsel rises unrefreehed, heavy of heart, 


‘* What are you doing here alone?” he asks. 
She seems confused, and shrinks back from 
him. 


“ Don’t ask me |" she cries, agitatedly, " don’t 
ask me! Oh! Mr. Holbert, what shall I say to 
comfort you?” 

‘What do you mean?’ he questions, 
hoarsely, “ what need have I of comfort?” 

She feigns unwillingness to tell him, wrings 
her hands in all apparent distress; but when he 
pleads, persuades, commands, she covers her 
face, and saye with a sob,— 

"Oat Mr. Holbert, how you have been 
deceived |. The woman you love is false to you ! 
Last night, and to-night, she has stolen out to 
meet a more favoured admirer than you. I was 
walting for her to come back, te sesist her to 
enter unseen. Oh! Mr, Holbert, what shall I 
say to you? how shall I console you under ths 
knowledge that Mathilde is false?” 

“Ie is @ lie!” he cries, fiercely, so fiercely 
that Baby shrinks back from him ; but she says, 
brokenly,— 

“You do not know what you are laying tomy 
charge. Waid here uatil she returns ; wait here 
and see if I have lied to you. What interest 
should I have in blackening my cousin’s name 
to you? She has been good to me, and I am 
grateful. Ob, Mr. Holbert! although you see 
what I have seen, and heard (as I have heard) her 
words of love to this other man—your rival—be 
merciful to her! After all, this msy be but » 
foolish summer flirtation, which you will find 
easy to forgive.” 

“Tf,” he says hoarsely,—'if she has so for- 
gotten what is due to herself and to me as to 
meet any lover clandestinely, and at such an 
hour as this, she is no fit woman to fill the place 
my mother once occupied in my home, My 
wife's name must be free from the slightect 
breath of scandal or reproach.” 

“You are very, very hard,” Baby murmur, 
keeping her face s‘ill hidden in the masses of 
her hair, “Ob! let me plead with you for 

we 

* You good little soul!” he answers, touched 
by her seeming generosity and grief—"“ you 
good little soul! If I could grant your peti- 
tion I would, but I cannot afford to trample on 
my self esteem.” 

“Listen!” the girl whispers, “there ars 
steps upon the road. Ob! promise you will do 
nothing rash, that you will nob accost them 
while they are together-——Oh ! I wish I bad tc-d 
you nothing, I am so terribly afraid!” And 
she clings to his arm. 
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Nearer the come, and looking out he 
ne Se ae fa heart throbs madly ; a 
wild rush of rage and despised love holds him 
rilend and motionless a moment. 

The level white beame of the moon fall full 
upon the two facee—and one is Mathilde’s, the 
other that of the Itallan who sat by the road- 
side | 

He atrives to speak, he strives to rush out 
upon them; bub hie agony holds him s#flent, 
and Baby clings to him eo tenaciously that he 
cannot stir, 





CHAPTER IIL 


Maruimpn’s face is turned towards him, and 
the light euxamer breeze wafts her volce and her 
words to him. 

“It possible I will see you to-morrow, but I 
cannot promiee ; each time we meet I am in 
danger of discovery. You know what that 
would mean for me, Manuel ?” 

“Yes; and I cannot thank you sufficiently 
for risking eo much for me,” her companion 
answers ia a refined, musical voice, and with 
the slightest possible accent. “I will come 
down to-morrow fin the mere hope of seeing 


you.” 

"Do; I shall be glad to hear more of-——’ 
and here her tone ie 20 low that Dalzel cannot 
hear her words, 

Then she offers him her hand, and once more 
the wretched waicher esssys to join them and 
upbraid her with her heartless treachery. But 


in ven stays him, 

“W you shame her before him?” 

And even in the midst of his snguish and rage 
that thought has welght with him. 

" Good-bye, Manuel ; hasten home, fb is grow- 
ing late. Once more, good-night.” 

“Good-night, my dear,” and stooping he 
kisses her cheek. 

A groan breaks from Dalzel, and involuntarily 
his ers are agent Like one — dream he 
sees man’s slender figure yore 
amongst the trees; sees, too, how chile 
— watching by the gate until he is lost to 


Then he hears the faint click of the latch as 
she enters and looks round avxiously. He shakes 
off Baby’s detaining hand, and steps forward to 
meet her, As he advances she utters a little cry, 
then says, trembling} 

" Dalzel, I did nob expect to see you to-night.” 

Theu the expression of his face tells her he 
has witnessed that parting at the gate ; and with 
2 moan she puts out her hands as if to ward off 
his anger. 

" Mathilde,” he says, and his voice is husky 
and laboured, “what is the meaning of 
na oioing ta bo iiaeaaly 

e iss to be calm, endeavour 
to believe ahe ton clear herself to him : ori 
labouring to keep some remnant of faith in her 
because of his 

She stands 
repeats his question ; then she says, faintly,— 

"Do not sek me anything now, Dalzel. I can 
tell you nothing; but, ob! believe I -am not 
false to you, that I never have been false io word 
or bag ae 

laughs out harebly, F 

“How can I believe you in face of what I 

recently saw and heard? How can I have faith 


- fn your word, when I remember how you vowed 


this man was a stranger to you ?"’ 

Her weary eyes fall upon Baby. | 

“You!” she says, sharply, “you here}! Why 
should our affairs concern you! Leave us,” and 
sgain, imperatively, as Baby hesitates, ‘ Leave 
us! What I have to say is for no ears but Mr, 
Holbert's,’’ 


Then they are alone, with the allvery moon- 


light falling around them, showing the white 
anguish on either face, the despair and rage in 











_ rc loyalty with indifference and trea- 
¢ ” 

“You have failed in nothing,” she answers, 
wearlly ; “neither has my heart turned from 
you, AsI loved you ia the earlier days I love 
you now!” 

**Silence!”’ he mutters. “Do not lie so wil- 
fally, so vainly! Can I forget your giances, 
your words? Can I forget how you have stolen 
out to meet this man—this man who looks love 
into your eyes, who is privileged to kiss you, to 
call you by endearing names,” 

She clasps her hands about hie arm, and lifts 
her white face to his. 16 is so full of entreaty, 
a0 woe-begone, so utterly despairing that a faint 
thrill of pity etirs his heart one moment, only 
to leave it harder and sterner the next. 

‘€Dalzel, I will ewear, if you wish it, by all 
my hopes of ha as, by the memory of ali 
the glad days we have spent together, that this 
man is nothing to ma; that, indeed, he is 
pledged to another. Ob! my darling, my 
darling, do not thrust me away, do nob fail me 
in the first hour of this trial! I bave done 
nothing to shame you, nothing to reflech dis- 
credit upon myself. Some day I will teil you 
all, and you: will freely absolve me of all 

” 


“If you have any explanation to offer it must 
be given now,” 

“T cannot—I dare not speak yet! Oh! my 
beloved, show me some consideration, some 
mercy! Walt in. patience a little while ; I ask 
so short a time of grace, When you remember 
all that has gone before can you refuse me so 
email a boon } 

“When I remember ‘all that has gone before’ 
I fucline to bitterest judgment of your actions, 
to harshest strictures upon your conduct. I[ 
recall my credulity, my folly, and your wanton 
infidelity. Ob, Heavens ! bow I have loved you ! 
On what a poor, false, weak creature I have cast 
my heart ! 

“You hurt me,” she moans, “you hurt me 
cruelly,” and her dark eyes are full of woe, 

Looking into them he is tempted to believe her 
true, to bt even the evidence of his senses ; 
and, fearing to be false to his self-respect, to ali 
his manhood, he turns from her, glanclog 
miserably over tree and lawn, and level, shining 


river. 

She speaks again, ina voice bereft of all ite 
sweetness, all its strength. 

** You will know one day how you have wronged 
me. You will know and be sorry. Have you 
anything more to say to me?” 

As she speaks Méié's voice floate oub to them, 
and the words of her song reach them where they 
stand apart, in the clear, still ight of a summer 


* All the dreaming is broken through, 
Both what ie done and undone | rus, 
Nothing is steadfast, nothing is true.” 


** Have I anything more to say!” Dalzel breaks 
out, speaking loudly, as if to drown both words 
and music. ‘ Yes; I have to tell you we must 
part ; that from to-night we are strangers, each 
free to tread out our separate ways, You need 
fear nothing from me; the odlum of our rupture 
you may cash upon me; say what you choose to 
your parents and friends. I shall keep your 
secret, for I would not put you to open shame, 


I would kiss you -bye, bub your lips are no 
mine; his have caressed them. I would 

you all ha but my heart would not 

go with the wish, Oh! love, love! if you had 


true 

The air around throbs with the music of 
nightingales ; the stara jock down upon these two, 
heedless of their love and longing ; the ecent of 
many flowers, the murmurings of the river go to 
make up a scene neither will forget so long as 
life and memory endure. 

The girl's proud, clear-cut face shows sharply 
against the serene eky ; her figure stauds out in 
bold relief sgainst the vackground of dense trees. 
Dalzel can even see the quivering of her lips, the 
heaving of her bosom, 

Bat why should he heed there wy pe signs 
of distress? Sbe has sworn to. love always, 
and failed. She is false in all things, Let him 








put her away, and that quickly, before his re:olu- 
tion falters. 

Listen, ehe speaks again, and sow her voice {fs 
80 faint, so low, he must strain his ears if he 
would hear her. 

“T cannot blame you that you have jadged me 
80 bitterly, because all things combine to make 
me appear false. But if in sny time to come it 
will be any comfort to you, remember that when 
you were harshest I loved you most ; when you 
condemned me (Heaven kuows bow causelessly |) 
I forgave you ; and that though I live many yesrs, 
and all of them are darker and drearfer than thie 
hour in which we part, I shall bless your name 
and love your memory, Oh! now we are parting, 
kiss me; kiss me but once, and say come kind 
word, for to-night my heart is breaking.” 

‘* You ask for kindness who have marred and 
wrecked my life ; you plead for caresses who have 
been 20 lavish with them to others!” he cries, 
beside himeelf with rage and agony. ‘Oh! 
Heavens, how dead your conscience mus) have 
been before you could do this thivog! Is in 
nothing to you that all my years are laid waste ? 
that every hope I cherished rises up to mock me 
in its ghastly disappointment ? that for your sake 
I shall deem sli women false?” 

“You hurt me,” she ssye again, and moans 
but shede no tear. 

Once more Médé’s voive floats out to them, 


** One word, one look, one touch of hands, 
The kiss that thrills with passionate patn ; 
No need for foolish, idle fears, 
For we may never meet again 
I blame thee not ; ‘tis God’s decree 
Chat lives must sometimes run apart. 
But ob ! my love in losing thee 
I loge the sunehine from my heart.” 


Mathilde lifts her whibe face to the aky. 

“This fe too hard!” she says; “too hard! 
Oh, Heaven, it breaks my heart!” and presses 
her hand to her throat. 

“I do nob know what explanation you will 
give your parents, but Iam sure it will satlefy 
them. Yon have duped me so cleverly, you will 
not fail to impose upon their credulity and affec 
tion, Now Lam going. I hope we shall uot 
meet again,” 

She makes no reply, and he does not seek to 
touch her hand orto move her to further speech. 
So without a word he pseses oub of the grounds, 
hearing only the burden of Médé's song,— 


" Ab! no, ’tla wiser to forget 
Than in such wise to meet again.” 


Mathilde stands a slim, desolate figure, with 
bands close locked, listening to the laat fall of 
his feet, unable to see him for the mist of pain 
dimmirg her grey eyes; then with unnatural 
calmness, she returns to the house, and entering 
unseen, glides up to her own room, 

How long she sits before the open window she 
cannot tell, and it is with a start she comes back 
toa quicker, keener sense of her desolation—- 
comes back to find Médé etanding beside her. 

“Why, Mathilde, where have you been?” 
regarding her sister’s hat and wrap with curious 

es. 

“Don’t ask me, Médé! I must tell you aa J 
told Dalzel, that I cannot explain my conduct. 
Bat, sister, oh, my little sister ! you at least will 
truet me!” and, bowing her head upon the giri’s 
shoulder, she burts into a passion of tears. 

“My dear! my dear! what has happened *” 
cries M6dé, not a little alarmed by this unwonted 
emotion,‘ Have you quarelled with Da'zel?” 

“Yes ; we parted not long since ; he left me 
in angry doubt ; and, oh! my heart! my heart t 
we shall uever meet again as lovers,” 

In vaia Médé tries to soothe and cheer her, fn 
vain she bids ber hope that Da)zsl will come to 
solicit forgiveness on the morrow. 

“No, no! '' she says; ‘* you don’t understand. 
We have said good-bye for ever ; and, remember, 
Méié, he fs not to blame; leb no one say the 
fault was his; Lonly should beer what reproach 
there ls! I would rather die than listen to euch 
words as he epoke to-night. Go down, ay dear 
they will wonder why you are so long absent. 
Ssy I am lying down ; say anything so that they 
do not disturb me!” oye 

Ah! thelong weary hours, which should have 
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“@hould Inugh at his evident misery, 
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been 80 sweet, bub are laden with such bitter 
mez for the silent watcher by the window. 
She leans out, and bows her face amongst the 


clustering roses, until their perfume her |- 


sick and faint. 

Sometimes her low moan breaks the soft atill- 
ot 4 sanieaiae axtiare U2 pant 
white arme a te : 
Bod rometimes with a wild ‘she ane” her 
wan face skywards, whilet her dark eyez seem to 


utter & mute protest against the burden !aid 
upon her, 

wakes to jubilant life; a is are 
singing In the hedgerows and up in the 
heavens, the grass and flowera under their 
weight of dew, and every living thing seems, aia 
save this white-faced girl, who whispers to her 
dull heart, — ' 

“T shall never be happy any more! Heaven 
help ms} I have bidden good-bye to all things 
fair and joyous. I would 1 were dead} Oh! I 
would I were dead.” 

Ail day long she keeps her room ; and wher 
Mre, Chauncey goes to her she tells her almply 
that her engagement fs ended, and prays them to 
@ay no more about [tb to her, and looking into her 
woeful eyes, her mother fs fain to promice allence. 
So she sits alone, 

She cees Bob and M6ié go down to the river, 
and, later on, Baby fasues from the house, and 
after looking round cautiously, goes oud upon the 
road, ond walks swiftly In the direction of Mre, 
Hatton’e. 

Shs wonders vaguely why she is alone, and 
then forgets her, loses all cousciousness iof all 
but ber {mmeasurable grief, 

She would be not a little surprised could she 
fearn her cousin's errand. 

On the previous day Baby had heard Dalzel 
way be was cue at the Hattons at eleven thirty, 
and, rememberiog this, the young lady starts 
the hope of waylaying him, and working out her 
ultimate good. hy 

She is not doomed to disappointment, for 
presently she sees him coming towards her, so 
changed, 6o dejected, that, bud for the thought 
that he loves Mathilde, she might pity him, 

When che pauses, and puts out her hand 
ee he merely totiches It, then, sighing, 
oo w why she fs ‘alone, and ‘so far from 

ome, 

“I thonght, perhaps, I. should, meet you, and 
60 came to offer you. my help. Oh! Mr, Hol- 
bert | I shall never cease to reproach myself for 
the part I have played in your life! ‘Let me do 
what I can to repair the mleery I assisted in 
working |" 

"You were nob to blame; and although I 
thank you for your offer, I eannot avail my- 
welf of it; there is no help for such grief as 
maine |” 

“Leb me carry some message of love or for- 
Biveness to Mathilde,” 

“No! no!” be answers, wearily; then adds, 
suddenly. “Does she show any ‘eign of 
remoree }"” 

Baby makez no reply, only stands with droop- 
ing head, and he reads her face aright. 

Abi I see she does not, and her words, her 
looks last night were a part of the play.” 

**'Oh! Mr, Holbert, I wish I conld bear this 
sorrow for you |” she cries, and clasps her hands 
nervously, whilst she keeps her eyes fixed upon 
the ground. 

“Why should you care what I enffor?” he 
asks, gratefully. 

Sbe locks up suddenly then, and he staggers 
back as he roads his answer in the languishing 
brown eyes ; and seeing his surprise and dismay 
she buries her face in her handkerchief an 
begins tosob pitecusly, Certainly Agnes Weston 
ig no mean acoress, 

“Don’t do that, my poor girl,’ Dalzel says, 
confusedly, “for pity’s eake, don’t. I'm not 
worth ft,” and then, asin a flash, the means of 
revenge comes to him. Heiss proud man, and 
it is gall and wormwood to him that Mathilde 
He will 
teach her he, too, can forget, he, too, can satisfy 
his heart with a new love. He leans nearer the 
weeping girl, “ Li:ten to me, Baby; if you sob 





40 wildly you tannobd hear 
one may pass us soon. You 


words, and some 
w, may dear, how 


bat if you will be content to take me as I am, 
with my past an open book to you, you shall 
a ree tee I 


will be good to you, lo my duty towards 
you from first to last.” 

“Oh!” she w , meekly, “ will you be 
always satisfied with me? Iam so igaorant, 80 
foolish, and plain.” 


She lifts her face. Is he blind that he does 
not see it beare no traces of tears? Perhaps 


He bends and touches her brow lightly with 


You ‘ania 
” 1 »” he sl ‘ 
* Psiewigh. youll never regret rca Sate 


Sae thiaks of his rent-roll, his position, the 
title one day to be his, and anewers nofcly,— 

"T shall never regret,” ‘and could laugh aloud 
in her triumph. 

Presently she says,— 

* Dalzel, I am well aware that. Mathilde de- 
serves no consideration from you, and yet I 
should be sorry to add to her mortification—so 
let our engagement remain a secret until I return 


He !e heartily glad to this proposal, for 
now he has crossed she tothe he repents his 


haste. He is grateful to Baby for her love and 
sympathy ; he likes her, too, but she fs not the 
sort of women he would have chosen for bis wife, 
and his whole heart cries out for Mathilde. But 


revenge, 
But when he has kissed Baby and bidden her 
good-bye, he gays aloud, — 

**Ob! whata blind fool I have been! Would 
to Hesven I could live over this past hour again, 
how differently I would ach!” 

He groans in the bitterness of bis spirit, and 
goes bravely onwards. To him the world is dark, 
and he'thinks mo ray of joy will ever lift the 
gloom around him 


ET a R= 
ni y ant jing & our % 
should make Prape p 


ble of syiag' te yore tk ‘hs 

man and capa his parb 

best snd bravest; snd so, if his heart aches and 

his ~,e laid waste by a woman, who shall 
t 

Meanwhile Baby speeds homewards, pausing 
now and again to isugh gleefully, and to repeat 
sgain and again, Lady Holbert, my Lady Agoes,” 
and to wonder a little what the Chaunesys will 
say when they learn her fortune. 

Entering the grounds whispare,— 

“ And now for Bob! What an idicd he must 
be to supposs I would take him and his five 
hundred a year for better or worse! Bat ft won't 
do to treak with him yet—he might make mis 
chisf, and he i3 good fun.” 

Then she hurries to her room to write " ma” 
the good news. 


OBAPTER.LYV. 


Ir fs a fortnight since Mathilde and Dalz 
parted In the garden, anda week since Baby 
returned home. Before she left Bob and she 
had had aoe sooner rt the — of which 
was that Ba to mai im &8 goon 88 
she could win her father’s prowsit A to the match, 
until which ‘time their engagement was to be a 
secret, for she said,— 

“ Your father does not like me, and my father 
objects to an union between such near relatives. 
B-eides which, he fs anxious I should marry a 
rich man, who could give him some pecuntary 
assistance,” 

"To shall be aa you wish, my dariizg ; although 
T hate decein of kind.” 

7, too,” she answered, with a tender 
glance, ‘Ib is only the fear that even a cor- 





——————_EEE 
respondence between us should be forbidden that 
leads me to urge silence upon you.” 

Poor, foolish Bob 1 how implicitly he had be- 
lieved her ! ong ome et ge to And when 
she was gone house 
without her! He caught himself often teteatng 
for her step, her voice, her langh ; and ‘yearned 
for her with all the fervour of an impulsive, 
honest nature.’ 

So she had left him, without one feeling of 
pity or remorse for the part she had played ; 
without one fear of what his future’ might be. 
And when she remembered him {t was only to 
laugh over his infatuation, and to congratulate 
berself on her powers of fascination. 

She and her worthy mother discussed Mathilde 
in a light and airy faehion, and trumped fo her 
disappointment, 

Meanwhile the rupture between Dalzel and 
his flaricée has acarcely been a nine days’ wonder; 
plete fer grr a little on the canse of 

quarrel, and then ceased to be tterested, 
The girl herself goes about no go! quieter 
than before; only in the dark grey eyes the 
shadows Iie and unbroken : but. her lips 
smile, her voice is ready with the jest, and no 
one save Médé guesses cruel is the wound 

Dalzel bas gone to Scotland for a few weeke, 
partly to avold his uncle, who has taken great 
umbrage at his nephew's conduct, Mathilde 
being a favourite with him. 

“Tl ley you ten to one,” he says, “that the 
fault is yours. Why the deuce can't you humble 
your pride and confess yourself in the wrovg! 
She loves you well enough to forgive you any 
indiseretion.” 


*' Tb is useless to talk, uncle; Mies Chauncey 
and I have agreed it is best to make our part- 
ing final.” And he will eay mo more upon the 

ject,’ . 


su . , 
One night Mr. and Mrs, Chauncey with Médé 
attend the Opera; Mathilde declines joining 
them ov the piea that she has heard Faust until 
she is weary of ib, 
Bob ts dining -with young Hatton at bis 
and she fs free to do as she will. 


iy by while she is drifting away from me!” 

He makes » passionate gesture of -despsir, 
and begins to walk so v2 nag Mops ahe has 
aimost to run to keep pace with 

* We have been so happy, despite our poverty; 
she had po sorrow, save that caused by her 
eeparation from her friends, Aud through all 
our trials, in all our difficulties, she loved me 
and clusg to me—has been as a sunbeant {2 our 
home, And now—and now—she is golvg from 
me 1" 

Mathilde has no words of comfort to offer, 
her own heart achés #0 terribly. Presently her 
companion turns to her, 

" There, I will be calm!” he says; ‘‘I must, 
for her sake. “Mathilde, may Heaven bless you 
for all your goodoess ! Bat for you she would 
have starved. She could not “have eaten the 

food it was in my power to obtain.” 

“Do not speak of the little services I have 
rendered, ‘It would have been my duty (even 
if love had gone from her) to do my utmost 


Here Manuel hails a cab, and they sre soon 
aie, eee by all the ab places 
Ma knows so well ; nor do pause until 
they have fairly entered Camden Town. 

The cabmwan up before one of a row of 
meagre-looking houses, and Manuel, assistig his 
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companion to alight, bids him’ waid for her 


return, 

They the narrow, dingy staircase to- 
geety ead cater a small room, « 
neat and clean, but little other furni- 


lies & woman, 
of consumption. Ib 
and if she had ever 
her loveli- 


scarcely above a 
whisper, ‘'I am glad you have come back, You 
must never leave any more, lest I ehould die ia 
your absence,” 


He kneels beside her, hiding his face in her 
ppling hair, and she addresses Mathilde, 

"* You notice the great change in me? Come 
nearer, Kies me, eister, the end is so near now. 
Treleasé you from your promise, I should like 
them to know Iam here, I should like to aay 
good-bye to them all, Ohi my poor Manuel, 
what will you do 


ia 2 they os + yrreing “T cannot 
bear it. Oh, wen |! what have I done that I 


With an indercribably pathetic gesture, she 
lays her hand upon hie head. 

“You make it so hard for me to go,” she says, 
and leans hearer to kiss him. ‘‘I wish I could 
have stayed with you. We have been eo happy.” 

Once again the too bright eyes fall upon her 
sleter’s face, 

“ What has changed you!” she says. “You 
are not the Mathilde of two weeks since.” 

In pity for her, Mathilde does not teli her that 
the promise imposed upon her has, to all intents 
2 perrees, ruined hef life; she answers, 
8 7— 

- “My dear, how.could I remafa unchanged, 
secing you as you are, knowing what I know }” 

Bat Thyrza Carlavero fs not satisfied ; etill she 
does not question her sister farther, and during 
Mathilde’s stay the talk fs chiefly of their parents, 
Ab last the girl rises to go, and Manuel escorts 
her downstairs, 

* Let come what may,” she says, I shall be 
with you to-morrow.” Then she steps Into the 
cab, and {fs driven home, ‘ ‘ 

go to her room, but waits for her 
parents’ return, sitting with her chin in her 


pr a on Ae mong of m thinge; and 
throvgh taht osdiatet, thaough aft Wer erie? for 


x 


Pha deal Siihev’ thes wosieh of w 
upon the drive, its ellent, wai for her 


Me ae ieee ke As ahe moves 
ward, her glistens crimson and gold in the 
gleaming lights, and her jewels fiash with her 
every gesture, 








" This promises to be tragic,” murmurs Médé, 
sotto voce; but, unheeding the faterruption, her 
sister goes on,— 

"To a With, I must mention a name you 
have forbidden to be spoken here.” 

“ Not hers,” Mr. Chauncey interpolates, harshly. 
“ You know the penalty |" 

" Yes,” more calmly now, “I do ; bub circum- 
stances have arisen to compel me to disobedience. 
Dear father, I have eeen her, nob once, bub often 
lately, and in her home.” 

*Oh!” cries Médé, springing up, “ where Ie 
she? Take me to her, No, father, [ will speak | 
I bave been silent too long, and now I will aay - 
what I have always thought. You have been 
most cruel to her, and cruel to us In forbidding 


wT Each | hush! my child,” entreats Mrs, 
Chauncey, ‘‘ You forget. you are speaking to 
your father.’ 

"No, I don’t,” careless of the heavy frown upon 
her father’s brow; but here Mathilde says 


quickly, — 
“Do nct quarrel now. Poor Thyrzs will soon 
beyond both yotir avger and acorn. She is 
dying in @ poor lodging In Camden-town,” 

For amoment there fe 1 dead silence, then 
the sound of weeplog, as Mra, Chauncey filogs 
herself on her husband's breast, crying, ~ 

“Oh, may dear, my dear, forgive her now, and 
let me go to her.” 

He makes no answer. He looks dézsdly round 
at Bob's white face, and Méié, who elts with 
bowed head, Then he groans aloud, and trembles 
like « child, 

After » moment or two he puts his wife gently 
away. 
me to her, Mathilde,” he eays ; “I have 
steeled my heart too long egainet her.” 


In the ofa dull summer morning they 
are all aboub Thyzra’s bed, Manuel 
kneels at her right band, her father and mother 
at her left. 

She is speaking, in a voice co faint and low, 
that those further away can scarcely hear her 





* 


worda, 

“T want you to prowlre me, father, to help my 
poor Manuel, for my sake, He ha such a 
terrible We have suffered much ; but 
when he could he hid all anxiety from me, gave 
me the pleasant things, and bore the sad un- 
complai » Idon’t regret the step I took 
five years since ; I. never did, save that {b es- 
tranged your heart from me. Ob, do nod grieve 
so bitterly ! Believe me, I intended no reproach, 
oe give me your promlae, I cannot dle without 
t 

“T promise; my child. Ob! if you knew how 
terrible is my remorse for the Inbuman parb I 
played towards you—if you could forgive me!” 

“I did that from the first. How could I do 
otherwize when I thought of all the years ‘that 
had gone before, when I was your dear and 
honoured child? Mathilde, my dearest, come 
nearer, I cannob see you where you stand. I 
want to thank you for all you endured and did 
for my eake. I shall not trouble any of you long 
now,” with a faint emile *‘* Obgsay dear, when 
Dalze!l makes you his wife, remember me in that 
hour of your joy. Do not quite forget my earnest 
prayers that your life may be more g'ad than 
mine—-tbat his love may be as enduring as my 
Manuel's.” e 

Tho girl's heart aches, and she longs to entreab 
silence of her slater, only thah she will not pain 
her in this her Jasb hour. 

“I shall never forgeb you, my darling,” she 
a "Your memory will be with me through 

my life,” 

The room grows suddenly quiet, save for 
Thyrza’s deep-drawn, gasping breath, and the 
watchers wait for the end, which is now so mer- 
cifully near. 

Presently she stretches out her hand aim- 


Manuel,” she whispers, “ Manuel ''—aad he 
takes her fn his arms, lays her bright head upon 
his breast, whilst a rush of axfe! tears blinds 
him, and holds him speechless—“ we bave been 





so happy,” ebe gasps, 
He s:oopa to kiss he”, whilet his »gonised te ra 





fall fast upon her face, Theo a skort, sharp 

straggle, which is awful to eee ; then the pinched 

features settle Into a calrancas which shall never 

be disturbed, 
+ * > * 

Four days later they bury poor Thyrza, and 
Mr. Chauncey insists that Manuel Car!avers shall 
return with the mourners, and remain ab Mor 
trose Villa until some suitable employment has 
been obtained for him. , 

“ Heaven knows I have been hard enough with 
you,” he says, contritely. “Let me mate whav 
atonement Icau, I fancy my poor child wil! see 
my ¢fforts, and be satisfied,” 

S> Manuel returns with them, and the eight of 
his patient grief, his haggard face, and sunken, 
wofal eyes, might well touch s harder heart than 
Mr, Chauncey’s. 

He and Mathilde seem to find conavlation in 
each other's vociety, snd Médé docs all ta her 
power to brighten his dark life, and lift the gloom 
from ble spi: is. 

"You will write to Dalzel now?” says the 
latter to Mathilde one moruing as they go down 
to breakfast, for Mathilde has confided her whole 
story to her. 

“Yes; I will writeto-day. I have only waited 
for his return to England.” 

When they enter the room they find Mr. 
Chauncey reading hie paper, Suddenly ho looks 
up, and, calling Mathilde to him, says, pit! 
fally,— 

“ My dear, you have need of all your courage 
But it Is best you should know the worst at once. 
Listen, — 

“* We understand that a marriage has been 
erranged between Mr, Dalzel Holbert and Miss 
Agnes Weatley, only child of Mr, Weatley, of 
The Grange, Stretberton. The ceremony will 
take places in September,’ ” 

With an oath Bob etarte up, 

“Tt is a lie!” he says, hearsely; “a foul 
lle ! ” 


CHAPTER V, 


Tw the astonishment which follows Bob’s out- 
cry Mavbilde is for the moment forgotten, No 
one sees that sudden, wild gesture of her hands 
to her head, or the contortion of her features, 
which for a time are so changed as to bo beyond 
recognition. 

She shrinks away from them all, aad, to her 
numbed senses, their words, their voices sound 
indistinct and far away. 

“ Bob,” says M616, “‘whatisit! Why should 
you doubt the trath of this paragraph ?” 

“Because she is betrothed to me!” he 
answers, sharply. ‘‘it can’t be! I won’s 
believe it! She would wvever play me so 
falsely |” 

"My poor boy!” she esys, pitifully, “i am 
afraid it fs too true, Now, Mathilde,” turning 
to her sister, “we can understand Dalzel Hol- 
bert’s conduct. I no longer wonder he could not 
keep his faith in you, seeing he was enamoured 
of thls gil 1” 

"Hush!" says Mathilde, In a low, strange 
voice, ‘*I want to think this out. I~—I am 
afraid I don’t quite understand. I hai hoped he 
would return to me when he knew tho whole 
truth ; but—but that Is over,” and suddenly she 
covers her face and breaks into piteous moans, 
but does not weep. 

In & moment Médé is by her side. 

“Oh, my poor heart, my poor heart! come 
away! Let me take you to your room,” and ske 
throws an arm about her sister’s waleb, “ Ob, if 
I were a man for one hour! Someone I know 
should suffer for this |” 

Manuel risee and opens the door for them. 
Bendivg over Mathilde he says,— 

“Am Tin any way concerned in this 2?" 

She hesitates a little, then answers, 

“No; how should you be}” and allows Mécé 
to lead her upstairs, Oatside her own door she 
pauses. “Leave me here; I am best alone.” 

And, going in, casts herself face dowawards on 
the bed, and lies there motfonlers and sl'eny 
through the long bright hours of the summer 
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morn, iacapable of though? or actlon—only con- 
aclous of her heart's distress, 

Later In the day Méié steale up to her. 

“My dear,” she whispers, layiag her cheek 
against the dishevelled masses of hair, “ Bob 
has started for Stretherton, thiuking to find this 
report falee, If it should be so, you will let me 
tell Dalzel the whole truth of the matter.” 

*“ Ah! bat Bob will come back broken-hearted, 
having fouad himeelf deserted ani betrayed for 
& more eligible suitor,” Mathilde answers, 
bitterly. “Now I have heard this thing I can 
read between the lines, and I see how and why I 
lost my lover.” 

“I wish Agnes had never come amongst us ; 
we were happy cuough until her advent.” 

“Don’t wish that,” ewiftly; “it has saved 
me from marrying 8 man wholly unworthy of 
trust ; it has shown me the folly of loving as I 
have loved him. Go downstairs again, Médé ; 
Manuel wi!) find the day long if left to bis own 
devices ; tell mamma I shall be down to djnner.” 

Meanwhile poor Bob is hurrying towards 
Stretherton ; his honest young face wearing such 
a look of misery that motherly women pityiogly 
wonder what trouble this lad is enduring. Try 
as he will he cannot rid himself of the fear that 
the paragraph in the Morning Herald is all too 
true. He remembers how Baby had persisted 
on keeping the fact of their engegement a secret 
from all; hg begins to see through her plausible 
excuses, is to mind her friendly interest in 
Dalzal, and yet in his honesty makes a desperate 
efforb to keep his faith in her. 

It is late in the afternoon when he reaches 
Stretherton, and quitting the station he hastens 
in the direction of the Grange; but he is not 
destined to reach the house; crossing a stile 
midway between the village and Baby’s resi- 
ve he sees the girl herself coming towards 

im. 

She is wearlng a cool dress of some pale blue 
materia!, with bunches of poppies at her throat 
and waist, and has a bouquet of the eame in her 
hand, Her hair floats about her in untidy 
masses, ond she has never appeared to such small 
advantage as now. As she draws nearer her 
cousin, and recoguises him, she learns by the 
expression of his eyes that. he has heard of her 
oreachery. But she feels no compunction, does- 


not tremble or experience either fear or remorse,” 


only goes forward with a bold look on her face, 
which wholly robe it of any prettiness it may 
usually have, 

She extends her hand to him in an airy 
fashion. 

‘* Why, Bob, this is an unexpected pleasure ; 
why did you not write us of your intention to 
visit us?” 

** Daotil this morning,” he says, in a laboured 
way (being struck to the heart by her casual 
greeting), ‘‘I had no thought of eomiog, Baby, 
is this true that I have heard?” 

“Peay be more explicit,” she anuawere, play- 
ing with her flowers; “how cin I tell what you 
have heard; you forget in what an isolated 
place I live.” 

Ths careless Insolence of her tone, the cold 
erusity of her glance, should be eufficient 
answer; but he cannot yet resign all hope—all 
faith. He tries to possess himself of her 
hands, and after a feint of avoiding his clasp she 
allows it. 

‘Ie it true, Agnes, that you are pled to 
marry Dalzsil Holbert?” : nee 

Tiow hoarse his volce is, how wild his eyes! 
She looks foto his face and smiles. 

‘* Why, of courae it is true. Won't you con- 
gratulate me?” 

He drops her hands with a bitter curse. 

‘' Heavens, how false you women are !"’ 

“You are not very complimentary,” she says, 
fiippantly ; ‘‘and pray, in what are men more 
faithfal than we, DI4 not Da'zel Holbert desert 
Mathilde——” 


“Baby,” he cries, wrathfully, “leave my 
sleter out of the discussion ; if all women were 
a3 good and pure as she the world would be a 


‘betver place, and I should be a happier man than 


J am to-day ;” then relapsing fnto tenderness he 
leads with her to uneay her words, and she 


inlined to 





listens with a cruel smile ; and when at last he 
says coolly, — : 
* Your aence is so high-flown that I am 
@ you have been indulging in a 
course of old-world romances.” 


(Continued on page 352) 








CAN YOU ACCOUNT FOR IT? 


—20:— 

I am an old maid, and am not the least 
ashamed of the circumstance. Pray, why should 
women not be allowed the benefit of the doubt 
like men, and be supposed to remain single from 


I can assure you that [6 is not from want of 
iss Janetp MacTavish, epinster. 
I could an no matter. It is not te set 


that —, in our house last spriog. 

My Matilda and I area well-do-do couple 
of maiden ladles, having no poor relatives, and 
comfortable private fortune. We keep four ser- 
(all female), and occupy a large detached 
in o fashionable part of Edinburgh, and 
the sl which we move is most exclusive 
and : 


ion I mony tg bane. 

She does not approve of fiction, though good- 
ness knows what I am going to set down is not 
fiction, but fact; but ee ee oe 


into her hands by an odd 
chance, she will never read it, and I am quite 
out everything that happened, as 
dared not do if I thought that Mattie was 


holes fn every 
sentence. 


Matilda is terribly particular about grammar 
and orthography, and reads over ali my letters 
before I venture to close them. 

Dear me, how I have wandered away from the 
point! I’m sure no one will care to know that I 
am a little In awe of my elder—that she treats 
me sometimes as !f [ were still in my teens. But 

may like to hear of the queer thing that 
to me, and I am really and truly coming 
to it at last. 

Matilda was fll with bronchitis—very ill. Bella 


(that’s our sewing maid and factotum, 
who has been with us twelve this term) and 
T Gook it in turns to sit up with her at nighv. 


It happened to be my night, and I was sitting 
over the fire in a half kind of doze, when Matiida 
woke up, and nothing would serve her but a cup 
of tea, of Ali things, at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing—the kitchen fire out, no hot water, and 
— in the house in thelr beds except my- 
self, 

I had some nice beef-tea in a little pan beside 
the hob, and I coaxed her hard to try some of 
that, but not a bit of it. Nothing would serve 
her but real tea, and I knew that once she had 
taken the notion in her head I might just as well 
do her bidding first as last, So I opened the door 
and went out, thinking to take the small lamp 
(for, of course, sll the gas was out, and turned 
off at the metre, as it ought to be in every decent 


house). 

** You'll no do that!” she said, quite cross, 

Mattie speaks ‘broad when she is vexed, and 
we had had a bit of argument about the tea. 

** You’il no do that, and leave me here without 
the light! Just go down, and make me a cup of 
tea as quick as ever you cap, for I know I’il 
be awfully the better of it!’ 

So there was just nothing else for ib; and 
down I went ia the pitch-black darkness, not 
liking the job at all. . 





self, — 

‘© This is fine—Iit's washing morning” (we do 
ovr washing at home), ‘‘and later than I 
thought; aud the servants are up, so It’s all 
right,” and I ran down the kitchen stairs, quite 
inepirited-like by the idea. ™ 

As I passed the door of the servante’ room 
(where cook and housemaid slept Harris—that's 

ousemaid—called out, — 
 Whe’s that?” 


I went to the door and said,— 

“ To's I—Miss Janet. I wants cup of tea for 
Miss MacTavish.” 

In a moment Harris had thrown on some 
clothes, and was out {fn the passage. She was 
willing girl, and very obMging. 


: 


always a - 
vse black dark, and I could not see 
“Never you mind, Miss Janet; I'll light the 


fire, and boll up the kettle th no time.” 

"You need not do that,” safti I, “for there's 
someone at the fire already—cook, I ns oy Ml 

‘*Not me, ma’am |" said a sleepy from 
the Interior of the bedroom. ‘I’m in bed.” 

“Then who can it be!” I asked, for th 
poking and raking had become still more 

and the thunders of the poker was 
just awfal | 

“Tt must be Bella,” said Harris, feeling ber 
way to the kitchen door, and pushing it open, 
followed by me. 

We stood for fall half a minute {fn thé dark, 
whilst she felt about and groped for the matcher, 
and atill the noise continued. 

“Bella,” I sald, crossly, ‘' what on earth——” 

Bat at this instant the mateh was struck, and 
dimly lft up the kitchen. 

I strained my eyes into the darkness, whilst 
Harris composodly lit acandle. I looked, and 
looked, and looked agsin ; but there was no one 
in the kitchen but ourselves. 

I was just — hae SP sete 1 
staggered against the dresser, at the 
now silent fireplace, The coals po <n and 
ashes were exactly as they had gone out, not a 
bit disturbed ; avy one could see that they had 
never been stirred. 

“In the name of goodness, Harris,” I said, in 
a whisper, “ where is the person that was poking 
that fire? You heard them yourself |” 

‘*T heard a nolse, sure enough, Miss Janet,” 
she sald, not a bit daunted; “and if I was a 
body that believed in ghoste and such-like 
havere I’d say it was them,” pu 
in the grate as she spoke, ‘It’s queer, cer- 
tainly! Miss MacTavish will be wearying for 
her tea,” she added, “I know well what it is 
to have a kind of longing for a good cup. 
Save us! what a cold air there is in this 
kitchen! I wonder where cook put the 
bellows ?” 

Seeing that Harris was taking the matter so 
cpolly, very ehame’ sake I was forced to 
do the like; eo I did not ssy a word about my 
misgivings, nor the odd, queer thrill I had felt 
as we stood in the pitch darkness, and listened 
to the furious rfbiag of the kitchen grate. 

How icy cold the kitchen had been! Just 
peek: vault, and with the samo damp, earthy 
smell | 

I was ina mighty hurry te get back upstairs, 
believe me, and did all in my power to speed 
the fire and the kettle, and in due time we 
wended our way upstsirs, Harris bearing the 
tes in a tray, and walking last, 

I left her to administer the refreshment whilst 
I went into Bella's room, which was close by, 
candle in hand, 

‘You are awake, I see, Bella,” I remarked, 
putting It down as I epoke (I felt that I must 
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unbosom myself to someone, or never close an 
eye that night) ‘Tell me, did you hear a great 
raking of the Kitchea fire just now?” 

“Yes, miss, of course! Why, it woke me! 
I suppose you had occasion to go down for 
something, Miss Janet ; but why did you not 
call me?” 

“Ip was not I who woke you, Bella!” I 
rejoined, quietly. ‘‘I was on my way down- 
stairs when I heard of that nolse below, and I 
thought ft was cook or Harris ;-but when I gob 
down Harrls came out of the bedroom. Cook 
was in bed. Maggie, you know, is ap above 
you, and we went Into the kitchen thinking 
it might be you or her, and lit a candle; but I 
give you my word of honour that, although 
the nolse was really terrible till we struck a 
light, when we looked about us nob a soul was 
to be seen!” 

At this Bella started up in bed, and became 
of a livid, chalky kind of colour. 

‘No one, Miss Janet?” she gasped out, 

‘Nota soul!” I replied, solemnly. 

“Then, oh!” she exclaimed, now jumping 
bodily out on the floor, and looking quite wild 
and distracted. ‘Tell me, in Heaven’s name, 
which of you—who went into the kitchen first, 
you or Harris?” 

She was so agitated, she seemed scarcely able 
to bring out ths words, and her eyes rested upon 
mine with a strange, frightened look that made 
me fancy she had taken temporary leave of her 
wits. 

“Harris went first |” I answered, shortly. 

“Thank Heaven for that!” she returned, 
now collapsing on the edge of her bed. “ But 
poor Kate Harris is a dead woman !” 

I stared hard at Bella—as well I might. Was 
she talking in her sleep? or was I dreaming ? 

‘‘Waoat do you mean, Bella Cameron)” I 
— “are you gone crazy '—are you gone clean 

t »” 

“Ib was a warning.” she replied, in alow and 
awe-struck voice, ‘ We Highlandors understand 
the like well! It was a warning of death! 
Kate Harrie’s hour has come !” 

“If you are going to talk such wicked non- 
sense, Belle,” J said, ‘I'm not golog to stop to 
listen. Whatever you do don’s let Matilda hear 
you going on with such foolishness, The house 
would not hold her—and you know that well!” 

“All right, Miss Janet; you heard the fire 
yourself, = will allow that ; and you will see 
that the kitchen grate is never raked out for 
nothing. I only wish, from the bottom of my 
heart, that what I’ve told you may not come 
true; buf, bad as it was, I’m thankful that you 
were not in the kitchen |” 

A few more indignant expostulations on my 
part and lamentations on Bella’s, and then I 
went back to Matilda; and it being now near 
three o'clock, and she inclined to be drowey, I 
lay down on the sofa and got a couple of hours’ 


eleep. 

A day or two afterwards I was suddenly struck 
with a atrange thrill of apprehension by noticing 
how very, very ill Kate Harris looked. I taxed 
her with not feeling we!l, and she admitted that 
she had not been herself, and could not say what 
ailed her. 1 

She had no actual pain, but she felb weak all 
ome and could ecarcely drag herself about_ the 

ouse, 

“*It would go off. She would not see a 
doctor—no, no, no! It was only just a kind of 
cold feeling in her bones, and « sort of notion 
that a hand was gri her throat, It was all 
fancy ; and Dr, H nm (our doctor) would 
make fine game of her if he saw her by way of 
being &. ppiat, She would be all right in a day 
or two,” 


bed. I sent for Dr. Henderson—indeed, he 
called daily to see Mattie—so 1 had only to pilot 
him down below to see Kate. He came out to 
me presently with a very grave face, and said,—- 

she any friends?” pointing towards 
“Friends! ‘To be eure,” I answered. “She 


has a elster married to a tram conductor io 
Wickham. street,” 











‘Send for her ab once; and yeu had better 
have her moved. She can’t last a week.” 

“Do you mean that she is golog to die?” I 
gasped, clutching the banisters, for we were 
standing in the lower hall, 

“I am sorry to say the case is hopeless, 
Nothing can save her, and the sooner she is with 
her own poe the better.” 

I was, I need scarcely tell you, greatly shocked 
—terribly shocked—and presently, when I had 
ne at myself, I sent off, post-haste, for Kate's 
sister, 

I went in to see her. She, poor creature, was 
all curiosity to hear what the doctor had said, 

“He would tell me nothing, miss,” she 
observed, smilingly, “only felt my pulse and 
tried my heart with a stethoscope, and my tem- 
perature with that queer little tube. I only feel 
@ bib tired and ont of breath ; but you'll find Pl 
be all right in a day or two. I’m only sorry 
I'm giving all this trouble, and Bella and Mary 
having todo my work. However, I'll be fit to 
clean the plate on Saturday.” 

Poor soul, little did she dream that her work 
in this world was done ! 

And I, as I sat beside the bad, and looked at 
her always pale face, her now livid lips and 
hollow eyes, told myeelf that already I could see 
the hand oi death on her countenance. 

I was obliged to tell her eister what the doctor 
had eald ; and how she cried—and so did I—and 
who was to tell Kate? 

We wished to keep her with us undisturbed— 
Matilda and I—but her people would not hear of 
it, and we had an ambulance from the hospital, 
and sent her home. 

She just lived a week, and, strange to say, she 
had always the greatest craving for me to be with 
her, for me to sit beside her, read to her, and 
hold her hand. She showed far more auxiety for 
my company than for that of any of her own 


peo 

Bella alone, ef all the household, expressed no 
astonishment when she heard the doctor's 
startling verdict, being ia Mattie’s room at the 
time. She looked over at me gravely, and 
algnificantly shook her head. 

The night Kate and I were with her she had 
lain silent for a long time, and then she said to 
me quite suddenly,— 

“ Mise Janet, you'll remember the morning you 
came downstairs looking for Miss MacTavieh’s 
tea?” (Did I nob recollect it, only too well ‘) 
“ Somehow, I got a queer kind of chill then ; I 
felt in ut the time, to the very marrow of my 
bones. I have never been warm since. It was 
just this day fortnight. I remember it well, 
because it was washing Monday.” 

That night Kate is died. She passed 
away, as it were, in her sleep, with her hand in 
mine, As she was with me on that mysterious 
night so I was now with her. 

Call me a superstitions old imbecile, or what 
you like, but I firmly believe that, had I entered 
that room first; it would have been Janet Mac- 
Tavish, and not Kate Harris, who was lying in 
her coffia | 

Of course Matilda knows nothing of this, nor 
ever will, perhaps, for she is one of your strong- 
minded folk. She would scout at the idea, and 
at me, for a daft, silly body, and explain it all 
away quite reasonable like. I only wish she 
could , 

[tHe END.] 








Ix the Philippines the wiadows of the houses 
of the better class, the villas in the suburbs, 


transparent, pearl-like 

shelle of the Oriental seas which admit Jight bat 

not the glare of the sun, illuminating the interior 

with the soft radiance of a cathedral. A great 

indow filled with these sprays of pearl shows 
the colour of 10,000 rainbows. 





CHRONIC INDIGESTION and its attendant Misery 
Cured with Tonic “ Doctor” (purely 
from Chemists; 8/-, post free from 

. Hoxy, ‘“ Glendower,” Bourmemotth. Sample bottle 

with Analytical Reports, &c., 6 Stamps, 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Tr was a halcyon day in June when the Mar! of 
Charteris, his daughter, and their friends cet out 
for Powis Hall ; the air was soft and balmy, the 
summer sunehine poured brightly upon the earth, 
the little birds were singing gaily, and as the 
train bore Dr, Allen and his companions farther 
into the country, the extreme beauty of the scene 
came bome to Madeleine with a strange intensity. 

‘© What a lovely world it is!” she said to Mr. 
Clifford. “How she will enjoy her freedom on 
such a day as this!” 

It is one of the days when one feels glad ouly 
to be alive,’ answered her lover, fondly, 

Lord Asherton, who was sitting opposite, 
caught the observation, 

“True enough, if one is happy,” he said, 
slowly. ‘* For my part I think euch days as this 
must be torture to the miserable, showing what 
contrast to all around them is their own sad 

ot.” 

“You are too gloomy,” interposed Madeleine, 
aadly, *‘and to-day of all days you should be in 
good spirits. Really, Lord Asherton, you almost 
frighten me.” ; 

** I would not willingly do that,” 

It was the very train by which Dolly and Mr. 
Robinson had travelled, so that 16 was almost 
four o’clock when the travellers reached Powis 
Hall. Miss Allen was on the terrace steps. The 
gentlemen bowed low to her. Lord Asherton, 
under the impression she was Mrs. Bertram, 
began to thank her for her kindness to his dar- 
ling. Miss Jemima war too sincere to accept 
undeserved gratitude. 

“T have been able to do very little for her,’ 
she ssid, frankly. ‘ My position as mistress of 
Powis Hall made her k from me. A friend 
of ours was her last friend and comforter.” 

‘I fear I am mistaken. I took you for Mrs. 

madam.” 


Bertram, 

“ You were. indeed, mistaken. Mrs, Bertram 
is quite young.” 

‘J shall hope to see and thank her before I 
leave ; and now, madam, will you take me to my 
darling ? Your brother has promised me I should 
break to her the news of her freedom.” 

“T fear I have forestalled you. When the 
letter came I could not resist telling her. If you 
had seen the sad, heart-broken face she wore the 
time she came here you would understand I could 
not leave her in her sorrow an bour longer than 
was necessary.” 

“IT understand,” he sald, simply. “ And now 
you will take me to ber,” 

He left the Earl of Charteris starting on a tour 
of inspection round the asylum. Paul and Made- 
leine lingering on the terrace, talkiog as lovers 
do, in low tones. He heeded nothing of them. 
He only knew that Miss Allen was taking him to 
hie darlivg. 

They stopped at the door of the blue parlour. 
Mies Allen held it open for him to enter, and 
then, closing it, retreated to her gueste. She 
was #0 old meid, but she knew enough of love 
and lovers to be ture no third person was needed 
at the interview between Lord Askerton and his 
betrothed, 

” Dolly ! ” 

She vas standing In the oriel window, the 
summer eunshine falling on her bair and turning 
it to waves of gold. She wore a soft, white dress 
without any trimming, save » knot of tarquolse 
ribbon at the throat. The sunsbine made a halo 
round her head, and the first thought that came 
to Herbert was that his darling resembled one of 
those pictures of the virgin saints such as the old 
masters loved to represent. 

“ Dolly |” 

She turned at the sound of his voice, and came 
towards him, a great joy shining in her eyes, her 
whole soul shining in the rapturous expression 
of her face, and yet she uttered but the one 
word,— 

“ Bertie!” 

Ha took her fn his arms, Never, perhape, had 
he held her there with euch intense joy, Remem- 
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ber ib was the first tims he had seen her since the 
time he knew that she could be not merely his 
darliag, but his wile. 

“And you did not doubt me? You knew I 
could not come?” 

*T never doubted you.” 

* Taab was.the worst part of it,” she mur- 
mured, ‘I think I could have borne it all, but 
that bo feel that while I was helpless to come to 
you you might be thinking me false—fafthless |” 

“FE never thought that. Swestheart, I could 
not love you as I do without perfect faith in you. 
I was as certain of your love for me as I was of 
my own for you. No, it was not your faith I 
doubted, bub I did dread that crusl 
might bring you trouble. I seemed to thick of 
you as in suffering ; a victim to the cruol wiles of 
Lady Desmond.” 

She trembled even as he spoke that name. 

“ Why does she hate me ev?” 

“ Have you never guessed, love }” 

She blushed rosy red. 

“Go on, sweet; have no fear of me.” 

**I do not like to say it. I have-thought she 
eould not bear me because her son——” she 
stopped, 

“You are quite wrong, Dolly; Lady Des- 
mon i's dearest wish was, that you should be ber 
daughter-in-law. The moment she saw you she 
formad the wish, and yet I firmly beileve she 
hated you,” 

“But why i” : 

“My darling, will ft hurt you to know that 
the faithful friend who died last January, who 
cherished you as her own child, was uot your 
mother |” 

Dolly started. 

“Toen that explains it,” she said, simply. 
* Mother—I must call her so—always spoke as 
if she bad had some awful trouble. I have 
heard her pray my life might be longer and hap- 
pier than my mother’s. I haye heard her say I 
was my mother’s Image, It often puzzled me,” 

**You understand now? Your mother died 


eb your birth, and her faithful servant brought | - 


you up as her own child, Dolly, when Mrs. 
porwr was dyiag did she give:you no hiat of 
t is ” 

“I think she meant to, but her death was 
so sudden. She only told ms never to make a 
friend of anyone of the name of Devereux, and 
always to keep the legacy.” 

“And yet you went to Field Royal!” 

“IT went there, but I never knew till weeks 
efter that Lord Deamond’s family name was 
Deveretx.” 

** And the legacy, Dolly ¢” 

Ahe,took from her pocket the egg which had 
been the most familiar object of her childhood, 
which ber foster-mother had regarded with such 
affection, 

‘Mother, Mrs. Smith I mean, made me 
romiee never to part from it. She told me 
t was my father’s firath gift tomy mother, I 
— could understand why she valued it so 
mach.” 

Herbert had heard of the egg from Mc. Hurst, 
He could explain all that had puzzled hie Hbtle 
love. 

"'Thte egg ts of pure gold, Dolly, and was one 
of the few things your own mother took with 
her when she left her husband's house. When 
she died she directed it should be given to her 
doughter. Mrs. Smith washed it over with 
quicksilver so as to conceal its costliness. Then 
ehe used it a3 a biding place for the few trinkets 
left by her malstreas, I doubt nob there are 
pipers in it, too, telling you the atory of your 

irth, and directing you to whom to apply if 
fate took Mra, Smith from you.” 

“Bub ib won’t open,” saii Dolly, incredu- 
lously; “I have again and agalao.” 

‘* Because it is saldered up. You have only 
to melt the soldering with a red-hot poker, and 
then you will see whether I am right.” 

Weeks afterwards the egg waa solemn'!y opened 
in Doily’s presence, and disclosed some Tiimeode 
of great value, which had once formed part of a 
necklace, also a sheet of folded paper telling the 
orphaa much that we know already, and direct- 
fog her to apply to Mr, Hurst for protection and 
care, 





Bat when the tine came for “openiog the egg 
Dolly cared Jictle for {te contenta. The sorrow 
of her life had fallen upon her, and the dull, 


‘gaawing pain at her heart was not eased by any 


knowledge of wealth or rank. Still this was in 
the future; It wae naught to do wish this lovely 
summer day when ehe stood at her lover's side, 
and deemed herself the happiest creature on 
God’s beautifal earth. ; 

**Don’d you want to know the name of your 
true parents, darling Don's you care to hear 
why the Deverouxs were so dreaded by your 
faithful nurse |” 

Dolly clung to him. 

“JT should lite a name that. your parents 
would not ba ashamed of me for,” she whispered; 
“but except tor that I don’t mind. So that I 


.| have your love what more can I need?” 


His arms were round her, ber fair head rested 
on bis shoulder as he told her how she was the 
child of the ill-fated Countess Viola; how she 
bad been born an Earl’s daughter, and had been 
all unconsciously for the last ten years a peeress 
in her own right. 

“It is quite true,” he assured her, when che 
was inclined to doubt the atory. “ You have 
never really beon Dolly Smich at all. In your 
earliest childhood you were the Lady Dorothea 
Devereux ; aver since your father died you have 
+ the Countéss Desmond, mistress of Field 

oyal,’ 

Dolly looked bewildered. 

* Bat Mab—and all her family 1” 

“Her father is the Honourable John 
Devereux ; he and his children are absolutely 
penniless; I believe you could sue him for 
back rents to the amount of a hundred thousand 
pounds ; indeed, “your guardian threatens to 
do it.” 

" You are my guardian, Bertie,” 

“Tam your husband, child. You have two 
guardians besidese—Mr. Clifford, an old friend 
of your father’s, and Mr. Hurst, an able lawyer,” 

*T don't want any guardians but you.” 

He smiled. 

“You will like Clifford very much ; you have 
mst him before.” 

* Never.” 

*] think so; Dolly, You have forgotten a 
certain December afternoon when you were 
alone in Regent-street, and———” 

She interrupted him with a little cry. 

Not the gentleman who took care of me and 
bought me my egg?” 

“Yes. He i¢ a splendid fellow; he is here 
now waiting for a tormal introduction to his 
ward,” 

“Ts he married 1” 

** Nob yet, but he is engaged to Lady Made- 
leine Charteris, She and her father are hore 
to-day ; they mean to take you home to be their 
guest until——” 

“Uatit?” 

“Until I puta plain gold ring on this little 
hand. I am sure you will be happy with them. 
Lady Madeleine Caarteris has taken the warmest 
interest in your discovery.” 

Dolly raised her wistfal eyes to him. 

**Doesm’t she know wholam? Oh! Bertie, 
how can I be her guest whon——” 

He stooped and kissed her. He knew she was 
thinking of the New Year's night when Made- 
leine’s purse had opened to relieve the needs of 
the street singer. He stroked her fair hair 
caressingly, : ; 

" She knows, Doily, but 16 only makes her feel, 
she says, as if she knew you a little already, as 
though you were ot quite strangers. She will 
be terribly hurt if you refuse to\go with her,” 

“] will not refuse,” 

* She won'thaveyoulong, dear, D> youthink 
I will walt a day longer than I can help for my 


Yes,” Then seeing that she hesitated. “ What 
ia ft, dear? Surely you are not afraid of me, 
Dolly” 

"Oh, no, but——” 


** Then tell me all that fs ia your heart?” 


Her hand was in his, he d feel it tremble 
as she answered him, 
‘*When I came here first, Bertie, I was quite 





hopeless, 1 seemed sunk intoa dull despiir, I 
do belisve if it bad not been wicked 1 should 
have killed mysalf.”’ 

** Poor child |” 

Tt seemed soawful, Dr. Alien aud bis slater 
were very kind to me, but I could ses they 
believed me mad. Oh! Bertie, I think in time 
coe have got to believe {¢ myself but for 


“* Whom, darling 1 ” 

** Mra, Bertram.” 

*°She was so good to you” 

“She was like a ministering angel. I think 
fromm the very first she did not belleve I was 
insane, and she -was always trying to soothe aad 
cheer’ me, She listened to my story over aad 
over again. She kept up my courage in a hun. 
dred different ways ; she even promived that if 
I would be patient when her holidays came rouni 
she would go to London and see Dr. Pemberton 
for me. Bertie, I can't make you understand ; 
she was never false to the Allens, abe never broke 
a siogle rule of the home for me, but she made 
me feel that while one person belisved ms a 
rational being, I must not yield to the ion 
creeping over me. But for Mrs, Bertram I believe 
Is have sunk into apathy if nob-insanity |” 

“ Sweetheart, I shall be grateful to her all my 
days. We will thank her together, dear, for her 
goodness to you.” 

“Io is just that,” whispered Dolly. - You 
are going to take me away to-day. I wanted you 
to see aud thank her.” 

** OF course I will.” 

‘* You see,” pleaded Doily, “she is not like au 
ordinary assistant) here; I don’t mean thad she 
isa lady. Ifancy she is someone who has known 
great trouble, and has just come here to reat. 
You mustn't offer her money, Bertie, or anything 
like that, only i want you to tell her yourself, 
I know all that I owe to her.” 

The sound of footsteps, and Miss Jemima ap- 
peared, Tea was served on the terrace ; Lord 
Charteris and his daughter were anxious to be 
presented to the Countess, 

* Don’t call me that,” pleaded Dolly, ‘‘ Daar 
Mies Allen, it sounds so strangs.” 

Jemima sratled. 

**May the honours and wealth so strangely 
come te you bring you happiness,” she murmured, 
brokenly, for Miss Alien could not forgeb Mag- 
dalen’s confession ; ft had never left her thoughts 
for a single instant. 

Alas! olas! what happiness could there be in 
store for Dorothea if that confession were indeed 
the truth ? 

She had spoken to Magdalen, pleaded with her, 
argued, all in vain; the outcash protested she 
could not tell her husband the fraud she had 
prectised upon him, 

"I did it for the best!" she cried, with 
streaming eyes, “It was for his sake! I gave 
up all, name, identity. I buried myself as ons 
dead, all for him, and that he might be happy!’ 

“Sarely you knew that by law——" 

“I knew nothing of law. I hada claim on 
bim ; I gaveft up. If I live fifty years I shall 
never tell anyone that I am his wife. Why 
can't he marry that fair-baired child and be 
bappy 1” 

" My dear, he cannot marry her while you 
live.” 

** Bat no one knows I live.” 

Miss Allen was fairly beside herself. 

** To will break his heart {f years after he dis- 
covers the wrong he has done her. Sarely for 
we -_ you will humble your pride tell 

m ” 


“ You don’t understand ; 1s was for hie sake I 
did It. 15 will break his heart to loze Dolly.” 

Miss Allen was obliged to leave her, nob know- 
ing what to do. She had had a'vague idea of 
hereelf warning Lord Asherton, but this her 
solemn promise of secrecy to forbid ; 
then when she saw him with Dolly ia his arms 
she could not—she simply could not dash the cup 
of ha: from his lips. 

“T will walt until they are all gone, and I have 
Meare a Pee 
sp ter, 

Lord Asherton felt very proud of his darliog 
and the impression she created on his friends. 
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t shall nob be my fault if we are not,” said 
Lady. Madeleine, taking Dolly’s hand. in hers. 
“Has Lord Ashertcn told you, Lady 
we hope to have you with us until——” 


pee eo mg and blushed at the ‘until,” 
Mr, came to the rescue. : 
‘*We have spoken of a double wedding,” he 


| last note of that“paselonate Isment died 
Never to his life's end did he ever forget 
\ had exffsred much pain fa his 
the whole of {t was as nothing to, the 
b filled his heart now, Oae glares at 
Eaplenations by the harp, < E he knew all, 
3€2, mattered nothing to him. 
It seemed ys that nothing in the world 
mattered. vo him*.now eince this woman was 
alive, 
x She looked up and recognised him ; then she, 






too, knew that her sacrifice was-in vain, She, 
who had, so | to save him, had broughs 
upon him the est pain. You might have 


heard a pin fall in the perfect silence which fol- 


esid, gently, to the young Countess ; ‘until | lowed first on their regogoition, 










Oe ae en, guardian I have} It six months since he had seen ber, 
ted Obarteris’s fayitation for you. 1} nob a-year sizice che had. come to him 
think yo will be very happy in Kensington.” te f, and pleaded for his charity; then 
2 yon. ; she bad looked what she was,a wretched outcast; 
“We bave been so used to spply the title of | now (the. regular life she led, the deep 

iy Desmond to another,” said Charteris, ge, the sweet country air that she bad 

T mean to ask permission for ed for the last month, had sofiened ber 

Present to use the name of 


7 your Mdyship any objection?” 


be Rome to under- 





‘*Bofore we leave Powle Hall I have w great 
favour to ask of you,” “ 


“T am aure I shall have great pleaeure Io grant- 
dag pee oa Douglas, oe chad taken 9 grea 
dan young nobleman. ; : 

“I wand to see Mrs, Bertram. Dally has 
told me of all her kindness, and I cannot leave 
her ay io ad for her past kindness 
to my ” 

To Dr. Allen the wish seemed a kindly one—a 
generous thought that did credit to the speaker. 
He wae about to reply when his sister inter- 


“I think you must exctse Mrs. Bertram, 
Lord Asherton ; she never sees strangers.” 

“I must see her,” pleaded the young man, 
“Tdon’s thiok I could sleep to-night if I bad 
205 thanked her.” 

Migs Allen looked distressed, She would will- 
ingly have spoken more decidedly, but her 
brother was too quick for her. 

“Perhaps you would not mind seeing Mra 

indoors,. Lord Asherton, so that she 
aeced not meet so strangers.” 

Jemima begsn an attempt at refusal, and then 
sto herself. After all, what she most 
d waa for Lord Asherton to realise the fact 
of his wife’e existence. This might be the best 
pe after all. aera. = =— be no 
etrangers witness meeting. 

“ Mrs, Toreaee ig in the music-room,” she 
said, simply, ‘’ practising for our little concert 
to-morrow. Perhaps his lordship would like to 
go to her there.” 

Herbert sequiesesd. Dr. Allen led the’ way 
to an apartment ornies on the opposite side of 
the eet Tae sound of a 
as they. approached. was 
wild Irish air, full of passionate music. Hi 
started, He had not beard that air since years 
ago when he lived with his first love, and: tried 
to persuade her to cultivate the one 
posseseed, 
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’ now 4 creature whose 

m® too early death, and who 

yeb was he fn Rend decay. eee jae 

nothing repulsive about now, nothing in her 
face or manner to.brand her as a sinner. 

For full five minutes Herbert watched her 
silently, then the viale of his wrath broke forth. 
He forgot she was a woman, forgot be had once 
loved her ; he could only think of his great dis- 
appointment, and remembered that she was the 
cause, 


“Are you a fiend!” he cried, passlovately, 
‘te déceive me so cruelly? Wasn't it enough 
that you had made my life a wilderness and 
deprived me of all men value? Weren’t you 
aativfied with your work that you must practise 
auch an infernal fraud upon me, and send me a 
written lle to. make me believe in my own escape } 
Do you know that I believed you dead? that I 
love another woman, a young pure girl, so {uno- 
cant that you are nof fit to touch her clothes? 
Do you know she was to have been mine—my 
wile, py Bese ali because I believed you 
dead? What is our future now? What will 
become of us?” 

Gave, twice she tried to speak, bat a gasping 
sob stopped her. Ab last she conquered her 
emotion, and said slowly, — 

“T did it for the beet.” 

“You lie! How could it be for the best that 
you should bribe the friends of some poor dead 
creature to bury her in your name? How could 
it befor the best to send mea piece of paper 
whose every line wae fales ?" 

“ Listen,” pleaded the woman the law still 
called hie wife, “listen, I bave wronged you 
deeply, I confess, but at least hear my defence,” 

** Nothing can palliate your conduct,” 

" Oaly Haten.” 

*' I suppoee I must.” 

“You remember when I came to yon in 
January and pleaded for your charity? I was 
® proud woman; I think I would have starved 
rather thaa appeal to you for money; but it 
never entered your head I did not come for 
myself,” ’ 

Herbert starte 

** For whom, then?” 

"For my child, the child born fonr months 
after I left you, the daughter who never knew 
her father, and died of decline brought on by 
poverty, Oh! my child—my baby! I was not 
a good woman, yet, Heaven knows, T loved her 
as much as though I had been a spotless matron. 
I could not see her die; for her sake I came a 
supplicant to you,” 

* You never told me there was a child.” 

She shook her head. 

* You would have taken her away, maybe, to 
make a of her. You would have taught her 


| despaic, She. bod looked before a wreck of 
beauty 5 


vo despise mother, She was my all, and I 
clung to her through everything.” 
iii Go on,” 


“There is not much more to tell; nothing 
could save my baby, and she dled. I could not 
have her buried 


eh aad ele the certificate—Magdalen 





thalie, I told the doctor to: 


He began to understand, 

“It was when I held that paper in my hand 
the temptation came to me, I knew my life 
was & burden to you. You had not repulsed me 
in my trouble, and I (even sloners can be grate- 
fal) waated to do, something for you. What 
could I Rive you Litter than your freedom } For 
me the future held pothitg ; there was ro hope 
forme. Why thould I not die to the world and 
you, and leave you-free ? 

“It was for your sake,” she went on, with a 
choked sob, ‘‘and,oh! is was so easy! . I was 
twenty when my child. canie to me; [ had but 
to insert the-figure two before the number of 
yeers given ay her age, and the certificate 
applied to. .mé, I thought is would leave you 
free.” 

"You ninet have known——’ 

“DT knew nothing ; it seemed to me if only I 
weré dead you could make a.home and have 
all the blessings of which Ivhad@ robbed you. 
To me there seemed no difference in elesping 
ia the grave and renounclaog name, past and 
identity.’’ 

Asherton groaned ; it wae his only answer. 

“T left the place where my darling lay; I 
posted the certificate to you, and I came back 
to London. All one day I wandered about the 
London streets trying %o forget. At night I 
stood on Biackfrisre Bridge, and thought but for 
my child I would gladly—ah! so gladly—find 1 
home in the dark waters, ccs, twice, 1 strove 
to take the leap, but the thought of Madge held 
me back. Then Dr, Allea found ma; I told him 
scmething of my story—not aili—and he brought 
me here, Not a week later she came.” 

‘*Don’t take her name upon your lps,” he 
cried ; “ you are not worthy.’ 

"*T know,” said the ou'cast, meekly; ‘I won't 
speak her mame, Sle came aad ehe was un 
happy ; sheseemed to turn to me for sympathy ; 
she didn’t guess what [had been, she treated me 
as though I were like herseif. J learned then 
that she was to fill my place, I felt my sacrifice 
had been some use, Wicked and heartless as you 
think me I rejoiced—I did, indeed, I felt it 
was not quite in vaiu I had given up all, but you 
would be happy. I meant as scon as I could get 
holiday to go to London and see her friend, Dr. 
Pemberton, I thought through him I might 
jet you know she was here, I forgot all else in 
the thought of your happiness; I seemed to 
think when once she was your wife the pst 
would be blotted out, and you could forgive even 
me. 

Agsin he answered nothing, agafa s groan came 
from his very heart. 

** She was co fair and Innocent,” came slowly 
from the wife he despieed. “I had meant to 
hate her, only I coulda’t, I loved her In spite 
of myseif,” 

* And you have broken her heatt.” 

“Don't say that—oh, don't! Surely fo is not 
txue that ehe can never be your wife?” 

“* Never while you live.” 

* Can’t you trust me?’ 

“T have little cause.” 

Her thio face flashed. 

“I will swear to you on my bended knees to 
keep the secret of our marriage, I will swear 
to you by our dead child’s memory nover & let 
anyone know that I have been your wife. Ls 
shall be just as though I were, indeed, in my 


grave. 

He shook his head, 

“ You won't trust me?” 

“To makes no difference,” he said, bitterly ; 
“you might keep your promises, I don’t say 
you would, but even if you did nothing could 
make another my true wife.” 

A long, long silence ; he was thinking of Dolly 
and wondering how he could tell her the trutb, 
that would make all the joy and happiness die 
out of her’ violet eyes. Magdalen was thinking 
of him, of him and his happiness, 

“Tf I could only die,” she moaned, “if I 
could only die 1” 

He answered her roughly. 

“Oh! I daresay you'll find life pleasant 
enough ; these good people here seem perfectly 
infatuated about you. I daresay the oid doctor 





will try and enforcs your rights if you confide in 
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“] FORGIVE YOU,” DOLLY WHISPERED, “ AND I PRAY HEAVEN TO BLESS YOU NOW AND FOR EVER!” 


hia. You may be Lady Asherton, and enter 
London society as a peeress. It won’o matter 
to you then that you have broken two hearts.” 

“ T shall not tell him.” 

“ Please yourself, what does it matter to me? 
You have robbed me of all that made life worth 
living for.” 

‘* Not of Aer-love, I read in her face she was 
not one to change lightly, Ob, Herbert! at least 
that fe left you.” 

‘* You have a strangs idea of consolation if you 
think it ean comfort me to feel another heart 
aches as mine does. And she is grateful to you ! 
she spoke of you to me as a ministering angel. 
Poor child! bow little she guessed the injury 
you have done me,” 

“ Shall you tell her?” 

“ Tell her 1” he seked, impatiently ; “ of course 
I shall tell her,” 

“ Bat——” 

- [ never held with deceit. I leave thab to 
you,” 

His heart was steeled against her; there was 
no shade of pity in his thoughts for her. He 
dida’t— wouldn’t — understand that what he 
called her “cruel fraud” had been an earnest 
attempt at expiation. He had borne patiently 
with her six months before, but then he was not 
in love. Now, with his whole mind full of Dolly, 
he had no mercy for Magdalen. 

“ And you won’s forgive me }” 

"Forgive!" and the scorn he felt sounded in 
every fibre of his voice, ‘I can’s,” 

‘‘ Tpever meant to bring you pafn,” she pleaded; 
“} thought I was making you free.” 

‘*T daresay some people would blame me,” he 
answered, in a far-off, absent tone; “some good 
people would say I should be merciful and pitiful, 
bat I can’t—I can’t! I can only remember ail I 
hoped my future to be ; of the happiness I felt so 
eure of an hourago. I say I cannot forget that, 
and that you have robbed me of it! While J 
remember this, how can I forgive you?” 

She had fallen at his feet; she was half-em- 
bracing his knees with her supple, rounded arms, 





—a beautifal repentant sinner; but she conld 
not move Herbert, Lord Asherton. 

He tried to shake her off. He would not listen 
when she pleaded for forgiveness by the memory 
of the love he had once borne her. He would not 
heed when she ed him for the sake of their 
i to have mercy upon her. He 
seemed hard, cold, merciless, 

“It is of no use,” he said, sternly. “ You 
have had your anawer. I never want to see or 
speak to you again. You have spoilt my life. 
There fs no more evil left for you to work me. 
Now go, and remember that while I live I shall 
curse the day on which I saw your face!” 

Slowly—slowly she rose up; slowly—slowly she 
moved towards the door. Perhaps until she had 
reached it she did not give up all hope he might 
actually relent, and speak the word of pardon 
her heart craved. That word came not. 

She tottered into the long corridor, almost 
staggering as she walked. The sweet June sun- 
shine coming In at the open windows seemed to 
blind her,\.and yet the went on and on, 
whither she hardly knew. 

" What is the matter !” 

She looked up, and then she buried her face in 
her hands. 

For there, advancing to meet her, stood the 
girl who all unwittingly was her rival. She had 
always thought Dolly beautifal, What did she 
think her now with joy shining in every feature, 
her face positively radiant with happiness? They 
would have formed a fitting study for an artist 
as they etood there—the one so full of giadness ; 
the other bowed down by despair. 

“You are in sorrow. Tell me what it is,” 

Oh, the sweetness of the voice |—the deep 
sympathy of the tone! And this was the 
creature whose heart her fraud must break. 

Oh, don’t ask me!” she said, brokenly. ‘Oh, 
don’t speak tome! Just let me go; I can't 
bear to stand here, a shadow on your path!” 

Bat Dolly would not leave her. 

**T came to find Lord Asherton,” she said, 
simply. ‘‘I thought he was in the music- 





room with you. I am going away in a few 
minutes now, but I shall never forget how good 
you have been to me. I am going to be so 
happy I can’t bear to leave you in sorrow. Mra, 
m, do tell me if I-cannot help you?” 

They stood together, the June sunshine falling 
on them both—on the happy young Countess fa 
her white dress, her face full of joy and glad- 
nees; on the bowed, black-robed figure of the 
Magdalen, her every feature speaking of her 
pain. 


Taey stood close together, and Dolly stretched 
out her hand totake that other’s hand, but it was 
drawn away. 

‘Better so” said Magdalen, faintly, “Iam 
not fit for you to touch. Only, since you offer 


‘to help me, do this boon, Say you forgive me *” 


“* Bat I have nothing to forgive,” 

' Say it!” pleaded Magdalen. 

Dorothea did more, In spite of the other's 
resistance she took her hand and kissed [t. 

“I forgive you,” she whispered, in her sweet 
clear voice, “‘andI will pray Heaven to bless 
you now and ever !” 

A footstep sounded. Magdalen tore her hand 
away ss Lord Avherton appeared in time to 
hear his darling bless the woman who had 
wronged her ! 

(To be continued.) 








A TRAVELLER, who visited the Sandqict 
Ielands recently, claims to have discovered among 
the natives there “the laziest on earth.” 
He writes that, during his visit to one of the 
islands, none of the inhabitants did any work 
to speak of, ay squatted, chatted, Jaughed, 
played, and acted in other ways more like a lot 
of little folks on a summer than the 


them enough to eat without any considerable 
labour, and they seem contented with what they 
thus receive, 
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“wHAT!” CRIES LORD HUNTLEY, STOPPING SHORT IN SURPRISE, " WHAT CAN YOU BE DOING OUT HERE!” 


JOCELYN DE BURGH. 


— 0 
CHAPTER V. 
MOLLY MOORE OF GLEN FARM, 


JOcELYN awoke the next morning after a night 
of wild dreams, and lay staring at the gray 
November day. 

She had walked up and down like a restless 
ghost most of the night, but with the morning 


‘ight she felt brave again, even though she knew 
eer ee Go Bargh was the of her 
por j 


How-she had stared atit when once she was alone 
in her own room, and how marvelled abt her own 
blindness fn not knowing ft for that of the 
crippled woman, It was 


| 
1 
tL 


no sense in dreading him. Jocelyn 
bed and dressed, dreading her keener 
de Bi "a room. 

Bat i of the cripple’s maid there arrived 
Mopjra, 

“Granny 2 ill and doesn’s want ” she 
sald, shortly. “So if you would like aged out, 
do! You can do what you like all day, for there 
till 





oe look,” frankly, “as if you wanted some 
“I do, my head acher.’ She way sorry Mrs. 
de Burgh was suffering, but to have a day off 
was like a reprieve to a prisoner. It would make 
all the difference, too, to gét ured to knowing 
she was Alicia before she had to face her sharp, 
black eyes, “ May I go anywhere I like?” 
"Yes, of course, you need not be afraid 
story of Willie Huntley's 
about distillers, They don’t matter a bit really, 
if father would only let them alone, But he 
made them angry, and now they like to annoy 
him, You won't meet a soul if you go towards 
And she was gone with a little 


She 
mountains looked nearest, and 


after half 
a mile, when she was forced to stop and stand 


“Tam up to the rocky high part,” she 
sald, ra ge want to see how Castle de 
looks from the top.” And picking up her 
short black skirts, she climbed on ly. 
ar rn tty ag till It was only a track 
gorse and heather, and then only a 

thread ; still she was on ib, and she would keep 
it was, it was better then 


brink of a 
payin knee pha = bermiope pe 
{k fm farmhouses,” she sald to 
“end I'm eso hot and 


ee ae 
gray-stone house y dreary and 
the foot of the dark mountain, Tae 
silence was almost death-like as she entered the 





farm-yard ; ib was quite empty, nob even » cow 
or ahen in {t, and for a moment she wondered if 
the house was empty too! She knocked lightly 
at the door, and after a moment a woman opened 
it, and looked curiously ac her. 

“Did you want to see me?” che sald slowly’; 
visitors were rme ab the lonely farm house, 
nestled into the mountains, and not too welcome, 

“No,” Jocelyn returned awkwardly, ‘that is, 
I didn’t know who lived here, but I thoughs 
perhaps you would give mea drink of water.” 

She was surprised at the look of the giri, so 
dainty and fresh in a pale blue cotton gown, 
belted in round the waist with a neat leather 
belt. Somehow she had not the air of an ordinary 
farmers’ daughter; tall and big and brown- 
haired, a fresh wholesome colour in her sunburnt 
cheeks, she looked both handsome and im- 


posing. ; 

“A drink of water? Of course,”’ she sald, 
smiling. She looked behind her into the room. 
“Won't you comein?’’ Her voice was loud and 
distinct as if she wanted someone in the house to 
hear, and she did not move aside from the door 
way till her quick ears had caught the sound of 
@ gently closed door sou.ewhere behind her, 

*€ Yes, please,” Jocelyn sald, gratefully. “I’m 
tired. Ihave come all the way from Castle de 
Burgh, and I had no idea country walks were so 
—so steep,” amiling. “I have always lived in 
a town,” 

“ Castle de Burgh!” repeated the other girl, 
quickly, ‘'How did you come to find your 
way up here?” 

“Ob, there was @ sort of path. Why, have I 
come far ?’’ 

“No, only about four miles; but this is an 
oub-of-the-way place, and I don’t see many 

ple.” 

She led the way into a neat room, hal? 
kitchen, half dining-room, all exquisitely clean 
and bitterly poor. She puta chair near the wide 
fire-place for her visitor, and Jocelyn was only 
too glad to sink down into ib. 

You are tired, aren’t you? Suppose we have 
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a cup of tea? you shoulda’t drink water when 
you are so hot. 

The kettle was bolling on the hob, and the 
tal!, fresh-faced girl went toa cupboard without 
waitiog for an answer, and produced a brown 
teapot, Custle de Burgh—there was no girl 
thera that ahe knew beside Mise Moyra de Burgh 
—this one must be a visitor, Bat visitors at 
country houses were not apt to wear such shabby 
serge gowns. Whoever she was it would not do 
to have people from Castle de Burgh 
suddenly at the Gien Farm, Shemust give her 
some tea and send her away, poor thing, she 
looked tired ! 

“What place is this?” asked Jocelyn, sud- 
denly breaking in on the uneasy reflections of 
her hostess. 3 

“ Glen Farm,” shortly, “Tani Molly Moore ; 
I live here with my brother.” She watches 
Jocelyn's face covertly as she poured the bolliag 
water into the teapot, but there was no elgn of 
intelligence there; evidently Glen Farm and 
Molly Moove carried no meaning with them. 

Molly Moore. Somehow id suited the big, 
handsome girl, ‘. 

" Aren’t you lonely up here? .Do you ever 
come down t” 

“ When I want things ia the village ; lonely — 
yes I'm often lonely, but I'm never dull For 
one thing, I love the mountains, and then I have 
the house to keep ia order, aud my cows.” 

“T didn’t see any cows,” rather thankfully. 

Molly Moore laughed, 

*O? course you didn’t. They are down the 
valley ; it is narrow but It’s quite long. And 
they wouldn't hurt you Ifyou did meet them.” 

“IT know they wouldn’t, but [ shonlda’s be 
able to help thinking they would,” avowed 
Jocelyn shamefacediy. ‘For you see I never 
was in the country before.” 

“Castle de Bargh is rather a lonely spot to 
begin with,” putting a brown loaf anda dish of 
butter on a spotless white cloth, 

" Thaven’s time to be lonely; at least, I bad 
not till to-day. I am Mra, de Burgh’s com- 
panion, and I spend most of my time fn her 
room ; but to-day she is fll, and Miss de Burgh 
sent me out, have,” laughing, ‘‘a whole 
holiday, and I never had one before fo all my 
life.” 

‘* Mrs, de Bargh’s companion!" Molly Moore 
put cream in her guest’s tea witha liberal hand, 
and then poured out herown. There was some- 
thing she wauted to know about Castle de Burgh 
romsthing which had baen fretting her for two 
days, and to save her soul she could not keep 
back her question. 

“ Mr, de Burgh is ill too,ien’s he! Some one 
eatd go,” 

** Mr, de Burgh?” Jocelyn set down her un- 
tasted cup of tea; for the whole morning she 
had forgotten Maoyra’sfather! ‘'He is nob at 
Castle de Burgh,” she ssid, slowly, “he is not 
conaing till next week.” 

The colour the walk had brought to her cheeks 
died there, even the pretty carnation otf her 
mouth paled, There were only four days till 
next week, only four days before she and Hugh 
de Burgh must meet face to face. 

“Oh, but he is, he must be!” the dismay in 
Molly's voice made it louder than she had meant 
and she glanced hastily behind her where a door 
stood ajar. “‘He hurt his ankle, I heard he 
would not be able to move for a month |” 

Heard! So she had, bot from Gilbert de 
Bargh's own lips as he walked home painfully 
with the ald of a stick and her own arm. 
was as flushed as Jocelyn was pale as she waited 
for an answer, 

“On, Me, Gilbert de Burgh—I thought you 
meant Miss de Burgh’s father! Yes, he can’b 
walk atall, Bat I have never seen him, I have 
only been at Castle de Burgh a few days.” 

Molly cut bread and butter without answering ; 
eo Gilbert was tied to his room and Hugo coming 
home, That meant there would be trouble; 
Hugo must have heard something by this time, 

She lifted her bandsome head sharply, as 
though some one called her. 

“Take another cup, won't you, Miss——~” she 
hesitated, and Jocelyn filled in the name. 

© Brown,’ she said, laughing, “It is not’ so 


2 ., “ Why, did you think you knew ber?” 
ae 


pet as yours.” But Molly Moore had risen 
awifoly. 

*T'va some cream cheese; wouldn't you like 
some?” she asked, and went out of the room 
shu the door behind her. 

8 ng just inside it, where something had 
told her he would be, was a man, pale and 

y-haired as no man has 4 right to be at fifoy. 

put his fiagers to his lips and Molly nodded 
as she led the way into her dairy. 

“T's all right,” ehe sald, reassuringly, for he 
looked strangely pale even for him, and he leaned 
heavily against the dairy ehelf as if his strength 
“ Ob Mol he said : 

a, iy,” said, pitifully,” I'm seeing 
ghosts this morning.” 

“Don’t, Mr. Richard, don’t!” she spoke as if 
he were « child, coaxingly, “Do you mesn that 


girl?” 
For Heaven's sake, Molly, 


"The girl, yes! 
who {fs she?” 
"She ta Mra, de Bargh’s companion,” sooth, 
think so if she had not been in her grave 
nineteen years. What's her name, Molly} 
Find oat, co of I'll begic to think thas my 
eineteen years ina living grave have made me 
what they sald I was.” ~ 
There was a sombre fire in his blue eyes that 
told an ugly sfory, and the girl hurried to 
a@nawer ' 


" Her name's just Brown,” ebe said, and then 
8 d in terror. ‘' What's the matter? Mr, 
Richard—den’t look like that! I tell you it’s 
all right.” 

Bat he seemed nob to hear her. 

“Brown! Ob, great Heaven's!” he sald, 
“and at Castle de Burgh. Go quickly, Molly, 
and find out what her Christian name Is.”’ 

© Wait here,” said Moily, sharply. 

She hurried back to where Jocelyn sat in 
dreamy comfort, and put the cream cheese down 
before her. 

“ You will have some, won't you, Miss Brown? 
You ssid Brown, didn’t you?” 

**T did, Jane Brown.” Jocelyn was getting 
used to it now, and fit came quite glibly. “ But 
I don’t think I can eat any more, thank you. I 
think I ought to say good-bye, and be getting 
back. Mra. de-Burgh might get better, and want 
me,” y 


2, 

‘© Wald till I get my shawl, and drink my tea, 
and I'l go with you,” aud Molly hurried out. 

" Her name is Jane—Jave Brown,’’ she eaid. 

A strange look, which might have been relief, 
or might have been disappointment, came on her 
hearer’s face. The excitement died out of it as 
if she had poured water on hot coals, 

** Thank you, Molly,’ he sald, gently. . “I’ve 
made a fool of myself and worried. you for 
nothing. But I was led away by a—a chance 
resomblance and the name,” 

There was a sadness in his volca that touched 
the girl ; and. he looked old antl broken in the 
cold north light of the dairy, 

“Go {io to the kiteben and have something to 
eat,” she sald; “it’s past dinner-time. 1 am 
goin to take that girl some of her way home, 

y-the-way,” quickly; ‘‘she says Mr. de Burgh 
is coming next veek, but I suppose he won't 
think of you, up here,’ 

“ Depends on what he suspects, Molly. There 
was never an: wrong with Hugo's wits, 
though he swore @ was with mine, By the 
way, I'd warn her poms I were you, about 
wandering late {n these hills. She might geta 
fright ; and, whoever she fa, she’s a girl." 

"Til tell ber, Good-bye, I won't be long! If 
auyone comes, you know where to go.” She 
snatched up a shaw) that hung on the door, and 
put it over her head, and hurried back to 


Jocelyn, 

“ Are -— <} aaah By ear Me it’s 
goiag to , and you ought to go,” tng off 
her tea as she stood wrapped in her shawl. Tae 
frugal meal had been her dinner Jocelyn sus- 
pected, shrewdly. 

**Why do you come? I know the way,” she 


protested. 
Molly Moore laughed as she opened ths strong 








valley, -she returned, “ Bat, 
Ww way Cedtle de Burgh lies ? 

Jocelyn looked round hor rsther helplesely ; 2 
heavy grey mist had gathered and bung fa long 
frioges between her and the mountaias ; every 
hillside looked juet alike. 

“Teame that way!” Pointing doubtfully, 

** Yes,” said Molly, “you did; but when you 
get on the top of the hill again, you will get 
confased. I did when I first came.” She caugh: 
herself up as though she had ssid more than ahe 
meant to say. a 

“Then you haven't always lived here!” 
Jocelyn cried, “And you won't mind ff I say | 
thiak ifis a dreadful sort of place, Castle de Burgh, 
and all! Somehow the mountains make me 


pow, tell me 


pahiver, And they say there are wild sort of 


le bidden fn them who make w , and 
© dreadful things, “Are you never afraid of 
them-—up here by yourself?” 

**No,” said Molly 5 and her voice came 
mufiled through the folds.of her shawl. “ They 
ph oe ne me, qT Pao = any- 

7,4 tly, : were left alone,” 
Boe thurrio’ Joe m up the steop path out of 
the valley, and downwards through the 
miat till they struck the rough track by which 
the gich had comé,. "Now you are all right !” 
she said, gently, ‘‘ Good-bye! But I was going 
to tel if you ever walk up past our cottage 
again, don’t com late ia the afternoon, There 
are some horrid dogs, and you might get bitten.” 

“T'm not likely to come again ; I haven’t much 
liberty.” ‘Jocelyn epoke proudly, for there waa 
# strong hint somehow conveyed in the warviny. 
** Good-bye! You've been very good to me, 
and I’ve not thanked you'st all.” 

Bet Mol!y Moore had turned, aud 
with her shawl held tight round her, was almos! 
runviog back on her homeward way, and so did 
not see that her departing visitor was starting 
a oe an utterly wroug direction for Caatle de 

argh. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Lonp Huntiay had been shooting all day ; at 
least he bad bean out with a gun and without a 
dog, and had never fired at anything. He had 
walked miles, and ia strange p where neither 
rabbits nor grouse could possibly be; aud now, 
at four o'clock in the afternoon, he came to a 
discontented halt and looked about him. Ib was 
gettiog late and the mist yy ope on the bills. 
He was wet and hungry, and had wasted his day. 
and he felt annoyed. 

“*] thougtit I knew every bib of these moun- 
taias, batit seems I don’t,” he reflected. “™ How- 
ever, I'm not far from Hollgcross, now, and I'l! 

et there on the double. Fancy, wasting a whole 

ay hunting for the hiding-placs of some wretched 
distillers and their phantom dog, I wish Hugo 
de Bargh had never raised this idiotic fuss about 
them both; but, once in ib, as Moyra sayr, I 
don’t like being beaten |” she 

He crammed his wet cap down on his head, 
and strode through the dusk on his. homeward 


way. . 

"By Jove! I wish I'd stayed with Meredith. 
Catch him getting wet and wasting shoe-leather 
on a wild- chase like this! And all because 
those w -making idiots choose to have a 
brute of a dog that kills my deer. I ought to 
have found him, and got a shot at him—but I 
haven't!” dieguatedly.. “ Well, there’s one good 
thiog, I'll want my dinner, and I'll get a good 
“eat at et yn in he 

Somet' y ia gorse 
and bushes, somethiog duckier than the dusk, 
golng by him like a shadow. 

«T believe that was the dog now, and hunting 
something! Even if it's only rabbits, they're 
my rabbite, and I won't have it.” He began to 
run, a long weg ot As that carried him over 
the ground wond ; but, fast as he moved, 
ee ee shadow moved faster, nose down to 


trail. 
* What ever he's after it len’ba rabbit!” He 
was ruuning now as only a man can who is 





front door, 
“Perhaps you do, after. you get ont of the 





al in training, his beat to his oye 
4 black thing thab kepb slways See hin, 
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The darkness was thickening, the mist turning to 
@ driving rain, and as he jamped over a brawling 
mountain brook, he lost sight of the dog utterly. 
Bob it seemed to be a circle round bim, 
and he struck down to the right with the brook, 
to Ae and cut it off ; convinced it was the dog 
w to the distillers, and gave them 
g of the approach of strangers to 


Suddenly as be ran he pulled ap short; was 
that a woman leaning against a rock in front of 
nim?! It could nob be, out here alone in the 
mountains, at dusk—and yet it was! He looked 
eurl at the figure as he came up to it; it 
was B and she was leaning against a rock, 
as if she were waiting for him. 

“What!” he cried, stopping short Io sur- 
wt “ Miss mee ‘adios aay Mrs. de 
Burgh’s companion out here? . 

Yeu, it’s I,” said the girl. “Is that you, 
Lord Huntley? I heard some one running, 
walted, I lost my way coming down the moun- 
tains, and I had begun to think I should never 
find it.” She epoke quietly, but he saw she was 
shivering, either with cold or fright. ‘' Mrs, de 
Burgh was ill, so I had « holiday, and I came out 
for a walk.” 

** Not many le care for walking alone in 
these hills,” he s3id, with a lightness that hid 
his thoughts of how certainly she would have 
had to spend the night there ff chance had not 
brought him her way. “But perhaps you are 
used to lonely walks.” 

“ No, I never was allowed out alone in all my 


y , and then we'll talk about getting 
home,” he sald. ‘Yes, all of it,” authorita- 
tively, as Jocelyn stopped drinking at the un- 

of liquer brandy, The warm, 


handsome head that was Huntley's own. 

‘* Then let us be moving. I'm going to take 
you home ; {t’s-too late for you to be out on the 
mountains,” 


Jocelyn made a quick step forward. 
“Teuppose I can’t go first,” she sald, child- 
’ 


“The gicl was so pretty, and very kind,” she 
wound y Pagers “bub she rather warned 
me off the premises in the end by telling me 
there were savage dogs about there. It was not 
her fault I got lost, just my own atupidity. 
Bat I think the dog story rather frightened me, 
for I thought I saw a big grayish dog following 
me all the afternoon, and just before you came 
up to me I was certain of it.” 

Huntley's band tightened suddenly on her's ; 
but he said nothing about the slinking black 
shadow which had been padding so atealthily on 
her track. 

“}’m so glad I caught you,” he returned, 
cheerfully. ‘'To tell the truth your handsome 
friend wa: right about the dogs, or rather the 
dog. Those men who have the till are supposed 
to have a terrible watch dog who guards their 
still and keeps off stray people. Some dog, too, 
bas been killing my deer, and I really came out 
to-day to try and catch him at it ; but J didn’t,” 

He spoke as matter of fact, as though he were 
not quite shaken with relief at having found the 
girl, Imposible as it seemed he was quite 
certain ft was her track that brute had been 
following, and the thought of what might have 
happened sickened him. 

** Why were you astonished when I sald the 

1 at the Gien Farm gave me some lunch?” 

ocelyn asked suddenly. 

“Well, no one goes there if they can help it 
In the first place,” amiling, “the people about 
say It’s haunted, and then the Moores’ have not 
exactly a—reputation. Mr. de Burgh and I 
think they are in with the distilling gang; but 
there fen’t any proof of it.” 

Jocelyn remembered Molly’s words about the 
distillers doing no harm if they were let alone 
with a sudden revelance. 

“ Well, whether they are or not she was kind 
to me,” she declared. ‘‘Lord Huntley, lleten ! 
There's something behind us,” in a sharp, quick 


whisper. 

Huntley wheeled in his track. 

“ There won't be long then,” he said, letting 
go her hand, and putting his gun to hie shoulder, 
But he was nob quick enough ; with a rustle 
among the bushes something turned sharply 


4a hind them, and waa off through the wet 


woods at a long, padding “Your friend 
the dog!” he said, calmly. “And the brute 
knew I was going to let him have a charge of 
shot. Well he’s gone now. Miss Brown pro- 
mise me you won’t go exploring among these 
hills alone again. It's aafe enough, of course,” 
ree “bub you might lose your way really 


ys 

Lord Huntley was not given to thinking much 
about women, bub the curious trustful way io 
which this one had put ber hand in his had made 
bim like her. ‘There was not an atom of 
coquetry or artificiality abot her, 

“ Look! I see lights!” she cried. “It ia 
Castle de Burgh.” 

“No,” said Hantiey, slowly, ‘‘not exactly. 
It’s the lights In Holiycross—my house, you 
know. Weare etill a good five miles from Castle 
de Bargh. But you'll be at home in half an 
hour ; I'm going to drive you over.” - , 
“Ob, but I can’t! It’s too much trouble,” 
she faltered, “ What would Mise de Burgh easy 
to see her grandmother's companion come home 
with Lord Huntley in the dark after having 
been out all day!” Even Jocelyn knew enough 
the world to know what Moyra would think. 
Mrs. de Burgh, what wicked things would 
not say 
Haun looked at her, understanding what 
w not a 
‘No one know but Moyrs,”: he anid, 

y, ‘that you are out, will they? Aad we'll 
her all about it, Here we are out on the 
road and—-—hullo ! what’s that?" 
small low trap, driven at a break-neck pace, 
was coming to them. 

“ By George, it’s Moyra now! Moyra, hold 

op,” he cailed, cheerfully. ‘‘Don’’ run us 
down.” 
+ Mies de Burgh pulled up the costermonger’s 
od relgpesine easel sam mag ple fan 
bumping over country roads, & en- 
disconcerting to her. pony. 


EEE 
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"*So, mare—so lass!” she said, soothingly. 
“Wiille, is that you? I’m in the most. awful 
way. Who's that with you?” 

Jocelyn came out into the light of the lamp: 
of the trap, and Miss de Burgh gave cry cf 
joy: 

“Ob, it’s you! Thank Heaven,” she said, 
devoutly. “I knew you mutt be lost, and I 
didn't dare say you were out, So when granny 
went to sleep, I came cub to look for you. I 
thought you might be frightened, or never find 
your way home, I felt such a wretch for having 
let you go out alone, Are you nearly dead, you 
a oo And where did you come acrozs 
Viille 1’ 

“Not an hour ago. Fancy you comfog out in 
the dark alone to look for me, You're too good 
to me,'’ Jocelyn sald, uneteadily, for Moyra had 
leaned over the side of her low cart and given 
her band a little kind equeez>, And this was the 
Mias de Burgh from whom she had feared a cold 
and cross reception, 

“ Hop fn,” sald Moyra, “and tell me all about 
it. I’ve had an awful day myeelf, Willie ; 
granpy’s been so ill, and the Campbells and the 
Nugents {nsieted on leaving by the mid-day 
train, because ehe was ill, and to-morrow, when 
she’s better, she'll be ao cross because there's no 
one to amuee her.” 

“Don't be in such a hurry, my child !” Lord 
Huntley said, from where he stood at the pony’ 
head. ‘It’s too dark and late for you to te 
driving home in this tes-tray cart. You come up 
to Hollycross with me and have a cup of tea 
while I'm having the horses put io the carriege 
to drive you home, 1’il send a boy back witb 
the cart.” 

“Ohl Willie, we can’t, granny would be so 
cross.” 

But there was a quick delight in her doubtful 
voice, 

“She won’t know,” shamelessly, ‘ And your 
father wouldn't be cross, Moyra,” siguificantly. 

If Miss de Burgh reddened, in was too dark to 
see It. 

‘He would be if we weren’t such sreaks,” she 
said, quietly, 

**Don’t call names, and move over close to 
Miss Brown, so that I can squeeze in,” returned 
Lord Huntley, calmly. And Moyra, to Miss 
Brown's horror, meekly obeyed him, 

*“This poor lady has had nothing to eab all 
day,” he remarked, as he drew the cartridge 
from his gun and put it in the back of the cart, 
“and you and ehe are goleg to have a good old- 
fashioned tea before you go home.” 

“Oh, then we must go to Hollycross.” Missa 
@e Burgh shamelessly relinquished fightivg on 
side of her scruples, “But { daren’t go home 
in your carriage, Willie, the servants would go 
straight away and tell granny, and then I shou!d 
catch it—and Miss Brown, too, for having had 
the audacity to get oat.” 

“ Well, then I shall drive over in the dog cart 
close behind you, and you can stick to your 
beloved tea-tray! But you are coming fn to 
tea, or I shall get my head broken for not taking 
better care of you.”’ 

Moyra laughed. 

All right,” she sald, “but don’t blame me 
if you get a frightful scoldiog from granny. Sus 
can see through a millstone, if no one else can..”’ 

Jocelyn looked about her with a kind of aur- 
prise wher. they entered the library at Holly- 
cross. It was nobso grand ae Castle de Burgh, 
but the corofort of it and the luxury were unde 
niable. Some one else was surprised, too, ab 
their entrance. Mr, Meredith, altting smoking 
a cigarette and reading a nove), jumped to hie 
feet as they came in. 

‘*Moyra!” he cried, incredulously, “ where 
did you come from, and who’s with you?” 

"No one,” calmly, ‘and this is an escapade, 
and you’re not to mention it. We've come to 
tea, and we want thing good in the house,”’ 

“Tea Is here, but I was waiting for Billy.” 
Shaking hands with Mise Brown, who sat dowa 
in the first chair she came to, and then going to 
the aid of Moyra who had begun to make the 
tea. ‘' What good wind brought you, Moyra!”’ 





he sald, very low, ‘'or haye you come to say that 
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your father is back and I am to be warned off 
the ” . 


“Hush,” she cald, angrily, ‘he'd never do 
that.” And she began to talk to Jocelyn about 
the day’s adventures, : 

‘*T don’t think we'd better mention them ab 
home, do you Willie?” she remarked, rather 
drily. ‘ Fancy father’s feelings if he heard any 
ove who lived in his house had had lunch at the 
Glen Farm? Though Gilbert says it’s all non- 
a the Moores being in with the dis- 

‘* Perhaps so,” Huntley observed. He had been 
busy In making Miss Brown oat, and dry her wet 
clothes at the fire. Her cheeks were flushed and 
her eyes dark with weariness. Huntley wondered 
if she could look any handsomer if she were 
wrapped in a fur-trimmed driving coat like 
Moyra‘s, instead of an old black jacket. It was 
- — and = A sudden idea a 

@ put down cup and departed ; presen 6 
atuck his head fo at the door, , 

‘Traps are there, Moyra ; and we'd better get 
on, I ewppose,” rather ruefully. But as Jocelyn 
followed the others out he stopped her. 

“You must pub this on, or you can’d go,” 
authoritatively, as he held up a huge fur-lined 
coat. 

**That’s right,”’ sald Moyra, ‘I was going to 
ask you for something. Come on, Miss Brown.” 

Jocelyn was obliged to slip her arms into the 
soft warmth of the wonderful garment, and let 
a Huntley button It up for her, which he did 

eftly, 

“Oh, hurry,” she cried, “Mies de Burgh is 
waiting,” and she hurried away to get into the 
cart, But between her and it stood Mr. Meredith 
putting on hie gloves, 

"Oh, you're going with Billy,” he observed, 
sweetly, and he got nimbly in beside Moyra. 

Jocelyn started. Here she was, whether she 
would or not, in for a long drive with a man who 
was Hugo de Bargh’s friend, and whose keen eyes 
she feared for all his kindness, Thank Heaven, 
ab least It was dark ! 


(Zo be continued.) 








AN UNWELCOME GUEST. 


0 t—— 
(Continued from page 344.) 


“Did you never love me!” he ——- 
heavily, his gloomy eyes resting on with 
hungering love; “did you never love me, 
Baby 1” ' 

Her blithe laugh amites on the warm, soft 
air. 

"Why, Bob, you understood as well as I 
that we were flirting, sud nothing more. And 
for the pleasant times we had together I thank 
you. You were a very jolly companion.” 

He looks at ber in s dazed way, and is very 
slow to answer, 

“Then there was nothing serious in your 
regard for me? You were fooling me the whole 
while?” and surely the suppressed anguish in 
his tone should touch her to pity. Bat no, she 
laugha again, more blithely than before. 

‘Why, you uneophisticated Bob, Of course 
we were amusing ourselves! Ii was only a 
summer flirtation, and now that it is over let 
us forget it.” 

A suiden change comes over his face, pala 
and dismay are swallowed up ia an overwhelming 
rage 

* What has been amusement to you has been 
little short of death to me; bat if you think to 
go unpunished ‘for your treachery you are 
deluding yourself miserably. I am going to 
Holbert, I-shall tell bim my story In all its 
hideous detatls, See if he will be as anxious 
then to make you his wife—to incur his uncle’s 
anger for your sake ; see if his so-called love can 
stand the test. He is an honourable man.” 

She smatles, although her face has grown white 
with fear. 

* An honourable man would scarcely desert 


his bétrothed (as he did Mathilde) without 
cause.” 


“How do I know you did not win him 
away by lies and subtlety! How do I know 
what carsed wiles you used! I am inclined 
to oo when I think how you have fooled 
me. ven! I believed you all that was 
good and true—trusted my happiness to your 
keeping.” 

“That was @ foollsh thing to do, seeing 
women are prone to change. And am I the 
first girl who has whiled away a few weeks by 
® pronounced flirtation? Wao will you say 
if I tell you Mr, Holbert is acquainted with 
peat folly, and bas laughed with me over 
tt” 


- “ That you are lying to me, as you have done 
throughout,” he cries, fiercely. 

“ That is scarcely a gentlemanly speech ; but 
taking your disappoiatment into consideration I 
am inclined to treat you leniently.” 

Once again he possesses himself of her hands, 

** Are you in jeet or earnest?” 

“In sober earnest. Have I not shown you 
that already ?” growing impatient. 

"Ob, Baby! is my love as nothing to you? 
Can you send me away like this? If you are 
falee I don’t care what becomes of me, I 
shall go to the dogs by the quickest way I 
can find. I was so sure of you, my dear; I 
gave myself so entirely to you. You cannot 
refuse me your pity, You have played with me 
long enough.” 

“'True,”. she says, cillously. ‘‘I have trifled 
with you too long, You have now become a 
nuissuce,” and not all the misery on his 
boyish face can move her even to a semblance of 
tenderness, 

“And you will marry this man?’ with 
ominous caimuess ; “ this man whom you describe 
as nob honourable,” 

“Mr, Holbert’s private character does not 
affect my decision in the least ; but his fortune 


and future position recommend him 5 to 
my favour, He is far and away the most eligible 
parti it has been my luck to meet.” 


“If iv lies In my to thwart your 
whit; shespdlt anee cleons warn you that I 
shall do so.” He does not éntreat with, or rage 
at her now ; his manner is marked by a simple 
dignity, new ia her experience of him. 

**T have loved you well, but knowing you as I 
now do I would not marry you, even to save my 
lite from shipwreck. Such women as you are a 
curse upon earth—a shame to yoursex. I am 
lesviog you now, I hope, for ever, and, to be per- 
tectly frank with yoy, I am going to Holbert, I 
fancy, when he hears my veralon of the story, 
he will nob esteem you so highly as now. I wish 
we could have parted friends, but that iz im- 
possible. I cannot even pray Heaven bless you.” 

ogy nae bade: oo — _— 

to avgry, eyes, eaves 
standing by the stile. 

He revurns to the station and takes a ticket for 
South Kensington, at which place he arrives at 
8 80 ; from thence he drives to Holbert’s cham- 
bers, and Is lucky enough to find him in. With- 
ousgny preface he plunges at oncé fato his story, 
Dalgel listening with momentarily darkening 
face and lowering brow, 

-When he has finished the latter rises, 

“Thank you for saving me from the folly of 
marrying such a women. I never loved her, and 
it was only in a fit of pique I asked her to be 
my wife, These women are all alike, and you 
and I having discovered this should be content 
to remain bachelors,” and he lavgbs shortly and 
drearily. 

“ Holberd, what parted you and Mathilde? I 
dare swear she loves you.” 

“That rests between ourselves. I would not 
seem to blame her, and the mere fact of her 
having given you no explanations proves she 
wi-hes the cause of our parting to remain a 
— Iam yet foolish enough to respect her 
wish.” 

For two days Baby waits in fear and tremblio 
for some sign of displeasure from her yiancé, an 
on the third (as none appears) she flatters herself 
that Bob’s threat has been an idle one, But the 








fourth brings her s letter from Dalzel, in which 





to consider herself free, and assures 
known of her prior engagement 
he would not have asked her in marriage, as his 
never been fn her keeping. And he 
th some terse, stern strictures on her 


She knows the manner of man she has to ‘ea! 
ith, and makes no attempt to concillate him ; 
but she finds her home so uncomfortable after 
this rupture, her mother so hard to please, and 
her father complaining always of impending ruin, 
that she determines to throw herself on Bob's 
mercy. 

“ Better five hundred-a-year and @ cottage than 
nothiog ab all,” she thinks ; so she writes him » 
pathetic letter, lamenting her past conduc’, and 
praying his forgiveness and love, 

Tae letter is retarned to hér without a remark 
of any kind ; and the next week she heare thas 
Dalzel has left Eogland for a trip up the Rive. 


cf 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Ir is September, and the Chaunceys are staying 
ab the quiet but extremely pretty watering: pisces 
known as Clevedon. To Bb the days are in- 
tolerably long, for he has not forgotten his love, 
or lived down his pain, and cannot enter into the 
various amusements with his old-accustomed 
zest. In Mathilde there Is no very visibie change. 
Perhaps she is fonder of solitude than she once 
was, and apt to grow weary of the little compli. 
ments and attentions paid ber. But she never 
refers to her broken engagement, or mentions 
Dalzsl's name, and her parents hope io time she 
will cease to regret him. 

Bat Méijé, made wise by Mer love for Fred 
Hope, to whom she {fs now betrothed, knows 
better, and there fs a hob recentment in her heart 
against Dalzel. She has not spared him either 
to Fred or Manuel, neither will she spare him 
when they chance to meet—aso she telle herself. 

Now on a warm, soft she walks along 
over the wal!, 


mere children ; and she turns her face towards 
Fred with an expression of contentment upon it. 

" I feel ‘it is tod good for us to bs here,’”’ she 
says, in lany, low tones. “ What a pretty place 
it is! end how pleasant the faint sound of ths 
sea! Fred, wouldn’s you like a safl this moru- 


ing?” 

‘ he acquiesces, “ Let us go down 
and charter a bos,” 

They to walk in the direction of the 
peer, ig, however, upon & green, over- 

ging bill, around which the waves are dash- 

ing somewhat ae. or a 
d alt re ess raand t es, 
which a red arte havoc with her dress. 

“T’ve changed my mind, Fred ; let us stay 


*' With all my heart,”’ he answers, well pleased 
to look into her eyes. i 
“ What a delightfally amenable boy you are ! 
she ssys, lightly, and he leans towards her to 
snatch « kiss, but she etarte back. “ Pray have 
some regard for Mrs, Grundy,” laughing. “' See, 

there is a man toiling md here.” 
Fred murmurs something the reverse of com- 
rere apad to the intruder, and endeavours tw 
him (even at a distance) with a stony stare. 
But as he comes nearer, and his features become 


more distinct, he exclaims,— 

* By Jupiter, itis Holbert! Shall we beat « 
retreat!” 

“No,” she answers, . “] should 
very much like to mest him face to face,” and 
Mé36's eyes flash dengerously. 


She rises as she speaks, and shakes oud tho 
folds of her heavy black dress. Now Dalzel is 
yery near, and he starts violently when he 

her, but comes forward at ones sud 
offers his hand, which she refuses to take, 
although Fred does not, 

“ Médé,” he says, hesltatiogly—and a look of 
fear comes into his eyes as they take fn the 
details of her heavy mourning—“ Mé:4, I am 
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afraid you have suffered some severe loss, I am 
ignorant as to which friend you mourn, having 


my wife. 
M¢1é looks ineredulous, but edys merely,— 
“If you had been more patient you would 
learned Wy dee aia in the course of 
three weeks, sister not linger after 
the ru ee oa "8 


he questions,— 

‘Your sister? This is the first time I have 
heard that there was daughter.” 

“ Yes, because we were to speak of 
ber. She had offended my father almost past 
forgiveness, and he vowed if one of us held any 
sort of erce with her, that one 
be cast not only out of hie heart but his 
Sto down, Mr, Holbert, and let me tell you 
whole story.” 

Without a word he obeys, and she, sitting 
a little distance from him, begins her tale. 

“Tam eight years younger than Thyrza, 
as her ma took ieee six years ago, you 
readily belleve me when I say I remember 
little about It personally, and that as I tell 
story {t has been told tome. But I remember 
Thyrza as she was at seventeen quite well—the 
prettiest, gentlest, most lovable of sisters ; not 
clever fn and apparently without 
cach forces of character, Well, she and Mathilde 
were together at Mme, Lecroix’s seminary, only 
Mathilde was accounted one of the young ones, 
whilet Thyrza was a senior girl. 

“At that time, the dra -master was an 
Italian, a political refugee ; name Manuel 
Carlavero, He wae handsome, young, and of 
gentle birth, and being much with my (who 
bad a talent for pm he naturally fell in 
re: ae oF soon = convinced that 
ahe reciproca passion. persuaded her 
to marry him secretly, and, when the ceremony 
was over, he brought her to her own friends, 
begging their forgiveness for the rash step. - 

“My father naturally believed him to be an 
adventurer, and, despite my mother's entreaties, 
forbade Tayray to enter the house again, and 
ewore that if any of the household were bold 
enough to name her fm hia presence, that one 
should be fostently thrust out—to thrive or 
starve as fate willed. 

“No one ventured openly to disobey him, for, 
elthough an easy man as a rule, be fs terribl 
when really roused, andso six years went by, 
aud we were ignorant whether Thyrza was alive 
ordead, Bat one morniog, walking with you, 
Mathilde saw Manuel by the roadside, and, de- 
spite the change fn him, rec him that 
night, and oftem afterwards she met him, and 
— wy dees Camden Town, where our 
sister lay great poverty.. 

“She wanted to tell the whole story then, 
bet ee ome R Promise from her not to 
GO 80, a8 it might udice you against 
the allfance you then wished to form.” Then one 
night she met Manuel, and learned from him that 
the end was very near, and would hold her 
no longer, Ste told papa all, id wien te teed 
of the terrible straits to which hia daughter had 
been reduced. he was like a madman, Poor 


Thyrzs! We were all with her when she dled, 
and she had no l words for any of us, 
uttered scarcely a complaint concerning the 
hardships of those six long years. 


y' 
‘*It appears that at times she and Manuel aetu- 
wanted 


to say is that you men have a 
showing your love.” 
was mad when I asked Mins 
to be my wife,” 

vs must have been,” bluntly, ‘and cer- 
tainly as blind as a mole to her artifices, I believe 
she plotted from the first to steal you from 
Mathilde, Confess now, did she not inform you 
of Mathilde’s meetings with our brother-in-law |” 

“Yes, but with a most perfect Imitation of 
pity and distress,” 

“TI can quite belfeve that. To give the sweet 
Baby her due, she fs a clever actress, that is, in 
low comedy; tragedy is a trifle beyond her 

wers,”" 


po 
“And have you forgiven me the misery I 
have caused!” he aske, 

“No, because it is mot yeb remedied. You 
can’t think how awfully I have grieved over your 
horrid conduct, for I did like you once; but I 
hope with all my heart you have suffered 
severely. You deserve to have done so, because 
of your ready distrust of Mathilde.” 

You shall aay all the bard things you like to- 
day, for yw hge told me joyfal news, Even if 
I have ond forgiveness, it will com- 
fort me to remember Mathilde was true to me. 
ee she will mf ge you think 

ready to forget o has passed, 
and renew the old rela’ '" 

“ How can I teli? I only know were I in her 
plece I would treat you as you deserve. Oh! 
‘there would be small fear of your missing the 
reward of your merits!" 

“True ; but Mathilde is Mathilde!” 

“ What a plece of reasoning! Now, Mr. Hol- 
bert, Iam going te jain Mr. Hope. I can see he 
j‘is growing Impatient,” 

“ Then all bas happened with you as I pro- 
phesied ?” he aske, mischfevously, and her 
only answer is a virld blush, which heightens her 
charms. “Tam going with you, Médé, [f you 
will allow me; I cannot epend another hour in 
delaying putting my fate to the test.” 

**You can come if you choose. I dare say we 
shall find Mathilde at home.” 

“Would it be very hard, Médé, to call me 
Dalzel? You used to.” 

“I shall be governed in all things concernt 
you by Mathilde ;” and then the trio p 
to the villa occupied by the Chaunceys. 

In answer to Médé's Inquiries they hear that 
Mathilde is in the breakfast-room alone, and 
directing him thither, Méié wanders away with 
her lover, 

Tn some doubt as to his reception, with a mad 
longing in his heart to catch the woman he loves 
to him, and swear never to loose her until all is 
forgiven, he enters. Oh! what need has he for 
fear? As she hears his step Mathilde turns, and 
with « swift cry towards him. 

*Da'zel! oh, Dalzel! at last. How could you 
leave me so long? Oh! my love, my love!” 
and then she fs caught close in 
and again, and listens to wild words of love and 





longing she had thought never to hear from him 
any more. 


‘ 





Manuel Carlavere has found suitable employ- 
ment at last, and his leisure houve are equally 
divided between Mathilde and his father-in-law, 
who has grown to feel a very real esteem and 
affection for him. 

Mathilde is Dalzel’s happy wife, and there {a 
no cloud upon her sky, no wish of her heart un- 
gratified, save that Méié's home were net so far 
removed from them all. 

Bob has long ago forgotten his old infatuation, 
but he has taken no new love to himself; 
and Agnes Westiey—4well, troubles have been 
showered heavily upon her. Mr. Westley’s name 
long since appeared in the (Gazette, and the 
Grange was sold, the family separated, Agnes 
going to live with a maiden aunt. She has 
found new lovers, and there is very little 
like that she will do 20, as her plumpness 
has developed into absolute fatness, and ste is 
what M63é emphatically devcribes as “ blowsy,” 


{TRE END.] 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


AmrHoucH, outwardly, young Mrs, Desmond 
and her handsome husband lived ideal lives, yet 
could one have taken a peep bebiud the scenes, 
they would have seen that all was not gold that 
gilttered. 

In their own apartments, out of aight of the 
world’s sharp eyes, Philip Desmond and hls wife 
used each other with the scantiest possible cour- 
tesy. He never descended to the vulgarity of 
having words with her, though she did her utmost 
to provoke him to quarrel, apying to herself that 
anything was better than tifat deed calm, that 

ty way he had of campletely ignoriug her 
in bis elegant apartments. 

Duriog what everyone believed to be the most 
blissful of honeymoons, Trizy learned to hate 
her proud husband with a deadly hatred. 

But had she not gained al! that she expected ! 
For this life of society, wealth, and power she 
had always longed. But bad she all her heart 
desired? No, not exactly; for as the days 
passed swiftly by, she realised that a gnawing 
pain, which refused to be satiefied, had entered 
her beart. 

, She had found out that It takes something 
more than wealth to satisfy a woman’s heart ; 
that the element wanting to make her life » 
happy one was—love, Bus love she could never 
get frem the husband she had wedded. She was 
now convinced of that, for they grew further 
apart every day. 

She was not his ideal, He had married her 
for honour’s sake, and he seemed to thrust that 
fact In her face every hour of the day. 

“You bear my name; you have access to my 
purse ; that is all you need expect from me.” 

That was what he said to her on the firat day 
he brought her to Brighton and installed her in 
euch luxurious style there—and ‘he meant what 
he sald, 

Perhaps that was why she plunged so reck- 
lessly into social galeties. 

At this unfortunate epoch in her life, there 
appeared upon the scene the handsomest blonde 
young man Brighton had seen for many a day. 

He entered his name at the hotel as Lioyd 
Villiers, and without delay he caused the report 
to be circulated by his valet that he was a young 
American millionaire travelling incognito. 

This delightful news sent the hearte of half 
the maidens at Brighton beating pit-a-pat. The 
match-makiog mammas smiled encouragingly upon 
him, while the hard-headed, practical business 
papas sized him up shrewdly, and came to the 
conclusion that he would not be a bargain. They 
would rather have some good, sound-hearted 
English for a son-in-law. 

The English might not be so polished, aor 
have so much money handed down to them from 
their grandfathers and grandmothers, but they 
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knew. the value of wear and were nob afraid 
to pitch in and work with a-will to earn it, 

On the evening Mr. Lioyd Villiers made his 
appearance at the hotel, there was to be a grand 
ball given in honour of the guests, and, as every 
one had hoped, Mv, . Villiers strolled in during 
the course of the evening, accompanied by mine 
host, who was over head and ears with delight 
in having such an honoured guest stopping at 
his hotel. 

Beorea of girlish eyes brightened as they 
entered the arched doorway, and scores of 
hearts beat expectantly under pretty lace bodices, 
But their disappointment was great when this 
handsome Apollo glanced them all over critically, 
but did not ask any of them out to dance, and 
all the best waltzes were being then played. 

d Villiers seemed quite fadifferent to their 
shy glances, 
this time he was raga up quite an 
anima’ conversation with his host, who was 
telling him, with pride, that this pretty girl was 
Miss This, and that pretty girl Mise So-and-So, 
Bat Lloyd Villiers would sooner have known-who 
their fathers were. 

At length, as his eyes travelled about the great 
ball-room with business-like carefulness, his gaze 
fell upon a slender figure in rose-pink and fairly 
covered with diamonds. They blazed like ropes 
of fire about the white throat and on the slender 
arms; they twinkled like immense stars from 
the shell-like eara and coyly draped bosom, and 
re in a great tiara over the high!y piled blonde 


She was standing under a great palm-tree, its 
green branches forming just the background that 
was needed to perfect the dainty picture {n pink. 

She was surrounded as usual by a group of 
admirers, Lloyd Villlers’s indifference vanished. 
Hé was interested at last. 

“Who is the young lady under the palm 
directly opposite?” he asked, quickly. 

‘*The belle of Brighton,” was the reply. 
"Shall I present you i” 

“YT should be delighted,” was the quick 


— 
stantly rebellion rose in the heart of every 
girl in the room, and resentment showed in 
scores of flushed cheeks and angry eyes as the 
hero of the evening was led over to pretty Trixy 
Desmond, 

No wonder they watched him with dismay, 
From the moment graceful Mr. Villiers was pre- 
eented to her, he made no attempt to disguise 
how completely he was smitten by her. 

The angry mammas did not let the grass grow 
under their feet before they found an opporty- 
nity of pouring the truth into his eare—that she 
wae married ; thinkfog that in the crash of the 
bewildering music he must have misunderstood 
the Mrs. to be Mias, when he was introduced, 
and how the white kid glove artfully hid the 
wedding-ring she wore on the third of her 
left hand, 

But the interested mammas might have kept 
their information to themselves, for the hand- 
some American gentleman only smiled ; but ib was 
such # fascinating emile, they could nob find 
it in thelr hearts to be offended; and he said, 
ag they pointed out her stalwart husband across 
the room, engrossed in the society of male 
friends: 

“’Pon my word, madame’s husband is to be 
envied. Sbe is a charming bit of jolly femi- 
ninity.” 

After which he paid more assiduous court than 
ever to the bewitching married belle, 

One by one the crowd of admirers drop off, 
for they are no match in face, form, brillf f 
or wit, for the agreeable stranger ; and presently 
he is left slone with her. 

“ That is a delightful waltz,” he said, bending 
over the little hand as the dance music struck 


ap. 

Teixy bowed, and placed a dainty little hand 
ightly on his shoulder, his arm encircled the 
slender waist, and away they went whirling 
through the bewildering stretch of ba!l.room, a 
cloud of pink and fisshing diamonds, the curly 
blonde head and the blonds, moustached face 
dangerously near each other. 


what a perfect waltzer this fair-haired Apollo fa ; 
‘allow ext ther in rapid 

o euccession, and joll 
Trizy Desmond on bap eg this entlons 


etranger with them 
The of the gossips wag fresly. One 
woman 


“She seems as infatuated with him as he 


husband.” 

Then another says,— 

“Bah! any man who allows his wife to 

coquette, aye, flirt before his very face, while he 

shats his eyes to {t, ought to come 

him find is going on.” 

at last, and Mr, 

striding across the 

d them. He is glad that someone 
up in time to take Mre. Desmond off 

his hands for the time being, so thathe can get 

away without meeting the og ae d man whom 

and master, 


: 
: 


: 


eo 3 oy Peer argh beg the a 
figure wart beside It 
vanish from the room, with a Took fa bie eyes not 


tiful women, charming débutanics, knocking 
about the world, and he has smiled aud ridden 
away without leaving one regret behfad him ; 
but to-night something stirred etrangely in his 
bosom: when his eyes met the first swift glance of 
the sea-blue eyes ralsed to his. 

He knows that she is married, Bat what of 
that? That event took place before she ever 
saw him, and—vwell, all Lloyd Villiers knows Is 
that Trixy Desmond, with her pink-and-white 
baby face and ssa-blue eyes, has captured his 
heart, Up to this night it has always been his 
boast to say that if any girl ever touched his 
heart with that flame which mex call love, he 
would win her in spite of Heaven above or Hades 
below, 

A husband was certainly an unexpected 
barrier ; but he had known cases where even 
these had been swept agide. 

Was Philip Desmond jealous? Had he seen 
the attention the handsome young man lavished 
upon her? If he had seen he made no algn. 

Trixy looked at him out of the corners of her 
sea-blue eyes, but she could not trace the 
slightest emotion on the calm, high-bred face. 

“T shall make him jealous!” she atlas 
bitterly, “I will = him’ through his 
even if I cannot him through his 
which he has securely barred against me. 
shall flirt desperately with handsome Lioyd 
Villiers. . The world shall see that other men 
lavish on me what he, my husband, withholds 
from me. He has turned what + have been 
love to direst hate, and now leb bear the 

A ‘art che did a 

n she did, openly, gaily ; and everyone 
saw but Phillp Desmond, and the tongues of 
acandal wagged louder and freer, 


Surely somebody ovght to give young Mrs. 
Desmond’s husband a hint of what was going on, 
Bub who would be the bearer of such an un- 


pleasant tale ? 

Meanwhile, the infatuation of Lioyd Villiers 
became more open and avowed with each passing 
day. He always to meet Trixy on the 
promenade, and to long walke with her. 
When she took a epin“onher bicycle, ha rode by 
her side; when mounted on horeeback, he was 
her constant attendant ; when in the diniog- 
room, he sat rope Spent in the evening he 
mansged to chat with her in a darkened corver 
of the piazza. 

The curious lookers-on prophesied, how it 
would end, and the awfal calamity 
that would startle the fashionable world. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Ro am. aD Denmsceit heard hag entiiinn 
w on 0 ne g open 
flirtation with handsome Lloy Villiers, she did 
not heed them. She meant to show the haughty 





Scores of jealous eyes follow them, and note 


increases as waliz after waltz | at 


pleatant to see, He has met hundred of beau- | 





a deadly hatred, ‘Uhes other men weuld show her 
io 


n. 

The world owed her a go and 
ope ie, amy her parce tiety, ent sho 
meant to them at whatever cosb. 

Lioy@ Villiers struck her fancy, He was gay, 
ae oe ee ae in love with her ; 
of 


aw ee be able to attend. _ A that 
m no difference a + Trixy’s going ; ’ 
ee ee he would not 


whispered one to another 
that the\reigning beauty of Brighton quite sur- 
passed herself to-night—thsat even the buds had 
better look to their The maids and the 


matrons, even the tlemen, looked askance 
when they saw’ Villiers and young Mrs. 
Desmond dance every dance together, and tho 


murmur of stern disapproval grew louder. 

At last, the couple was missed from the ball- 

room altogether. “Someone reported having seep 

them strolling up and down the beach in the 
oonlight, 


m 

There was no mistaking the tall, broad- 
shouldered, handsome American, and the trim, 
dainty, little figure in fleecy white, with the 
ermine wrap thrown over the My plump 
shoulders and round neck, on rare dia- 
monds, that would have pald a king’s ransom, 
gleamed fitfully whenever the sportive breczs 
tossed back the ermine wrap. 
Lioyd Villiers’s fickle fancy for his companfon 
had been a short-lived one. Like all male flirte, 
he soon tited of his conquests, and longed for 
new fields and new faces. He was ering 
this matter when he received a letter that seb 
him thicking. Ib was from his boon companion. 

There were four written in cipher, which 
only Villiers could un J. The last one 
read as follows,— . 


“ Report hae it that you are head dod ears in 
love with a married beauty, and are carrying on 
& very open flirtation. Egad! my boy, that will 
never do, You have no time to waste in senti- 
ment over other toon's wives. You went io 
way with the avowed Intention of capturing 
an heiress—some widow's daughter, 

“ You know how we stand as regards money. 
Money we must get somehow, some way,—any 
way. We must realice one thousand pounds to 
save Hal between now and this day week. [t 
remains for you to think of some way to ebtaln it. 
If Hal peached on us, we should go up slong 
with him, so, you see, the money must be raired 
somehow 


“My fall on the day I landed here, laying me 
up with a sprained ankle, was an unfortunate 
affair, for it prevented me from making the 
harvest we counted on. So everything falls on 
your shoulders. 

“You must have learned by this time who !s 
who, and where they their Is and 
pocket-books, If I am able to get about I will 
run over to see you on Saturday next, Two or 
three of our friends wilkaccompany me. 

“Yours in haste, 
“Mitwanp.” 


The day sppointed saw three men alight frow 
the early morning train. They had occupied 
different compartments, and swung off on to the 
platform from different places, But the old 





husband whom she had learned to hate with such 


policeman, who had dome duty at the station of 
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hotels, 
poy ; hs tea written, signing himself 
‘the man W 
Milward, : ‘ 
“Tt Is deuced strange Villiers doesn’t come,” 
he gald, Sey. “Fe must have recelved 
both my and af 


At’ that monient there was a outelde, the 
door opened, and Livyd Villiers, 
‘theeese might songs uit or re 

and, above erat ag 


come. 60. Brighton, 


his bat 


It two hours ere Lioya Vill 
gh» | ! Me Kogtt with 
agape | gen Hebe agen 
by a terry Saget ign Sten fda 
one 


tic,” he his glance thrilling her 
through and his band tightening over 
the little ane resting on his ar. 





subject of 


Pretty, jolly Trixy Desmond looked a trifle 
ee ge re 


* Oh, how imprudent, Mr. Villiers!” she cried, 

to his arm, as the full consciousness of 

the situation seemed to occur to her, “ We had 
better out, and walk back to the hotel,” 

But it was too late for objections. The driver 
had already whipped up his horees, and instead 
of creeping along, after the fashion of 
tired horses, they few down the road ‘like the 

Lloyd Villiers did bis utmoe> to laugh his com- 
panion’s away; and the touch of his hand, 
the mausic of hia voice, were such potent factors, 


he soon succeeded in making her forget that the 


world contained anyone else save themaelves. 
“Ob, Mrs, Desmond—Trizy!” he cried, fn a 

voice apparently husky with emotion, “the 

pays < ‘sang ride will be with me while life 





But me— 
I have found theo—!/ too late!” 


Liogd, Villiers’ voiee died away in a hoarse 

$ the hand which caught and held her 

own closed tighter over it, and the hoarse mur- 
mur of the sea seemed further an? further 


away. 

Trixy Desmond seemed only conscious of one 
thing—the beautiful poem had confersed to her 
that Lloyd Viiliers loved her, 


CHAPTER XXX VIII, 


For & moment the words falling so passionately 
fromthe Ups of the handsome man sitting beside 
her, the spell of the m t, and the murmur 
of the waves, seemed to lock her senses in a 

dream. “But the dream lested only a 
moment. In the next, she had recovered her- 


aeli. 

"Ob, Mr, Villiers, we must—wo must get out 
and walk back to the hotel . cow if De ye 
should see us riding together ilip would be 
sure to hear of it, and there would be trouble la 


atore for both of us.”’ 
" Teis all in @ life-time,” he murmu “ Can 
you not bes ha here with me-—” 


Bat ehe broke away from his detaining hand 
in alarm. She had been guilty of an impru- 
dent flirtation; but she had meant nothing 
more, She had drifted into this delusive friend- 
ship and companionship without so much as 

iog her prety: golden head about how it 
would end, Now she was just beginnicg to 
ee2 how foolish ahe had been—when this hand. 
some atranger could })s nothing to her—nothing, 

“ We must not-ride any farther,” sho declared, 
" Give orders for the coach to stop at ence, Mr. 


* Teds too late, dear lady,” he gasped. “The 
are ruoning awsy! For mercy’s sake, 
= eget Dm to jump, or you will 
a wild sob of terror, Tcixy flung herself 
her knees, and the lips that had never 
“God be praised,” crled “ God be mer- 


make such a confounded noise |” ex- 
g to lift her again to 
beside hin. “ We shan’t get hurt if you 
ng his best to 
oh lenei set OM bo tha 
and Ww o 
exhaustion,” 


Leu 
! 


fn such utter 





"T am awfally sorry to say that I shan’t be 
able to obey your order, sir,” replied the man on 
the box, with a slight cough. “We've had an 
accident. The horses are dead lame, and we've 
had a serious break-down, and that too when we 
are over ten miles from Brighton. Confound 
the luck 1” 

Trizy had been listetifng to this conversation, 
and as the driver's words fell on her esre, she 
was filled with consternation and alarm, Her 
tengue cleaved to the roof of her mouth, and her 
eyes nearly jumped from her sockets. 

Miles away from the hotel, and she in those 
white kid slippers! How ia the name of Heaven 
waz she to get back? Philip Desmond would 
return on the midnight train, and when he found 
she was not there, he would institute a search 
for her, and some one of the scouting party 
would find ber in that broken-down carriage by 
the rosd-side, with Lloyd Villiers as her com- 
panion, 

She dared not think what would happen then. 


4 Perbaps there would be a duel; perhaps, in his 


anger, Philip Desmond might turn his weapon 
upon herself. And she sobbed ont {fn atill wilder 
affright as she pictured the eceve in her mind. 

* There is but one thing to be done. You will 
have to ride one of your horses back to Brighton, 
and bring out a pair to fetch us back,” declared 
Lioyd: Villiers, with woll-simulated impatiencs 
and anger, 

"That I could do, alr,” replied the man, '' and 
you and the lady cou!d make yourselves as com- 
fortable as possible in the carriage. But, to tel! 
the truth, sir, this fs the worst spot imaginable 
in which an accident could take place.” 

* You talk in riddles, man!" exclaimed Viiliers. 
* What do you mean! I see we are in a dense 


* Yes, sir,” replied the driver. ‘' This strip of 
woods has been considered a dangerous locality 
for some time, A good many tramps are about 
who have stripped men of every penny in their 
pockets, and the ladies of every jewel they wore 
Indeed, sir, I tried to turn the horses ia another 
direction ; but luck was against me, They made 
a direct. break for this road, and—well, here we 
are in a pretty bad fix, as you see, I'll go back 
for more herses, if you and the lady afao’s afraid 
of staying here. I am unarmed—I couldu’t even 
lend you a revolver—never dreamed there'd be 
any need of one,” 

“There fe no other course left us but to 
reraain,” declared Lioyd Villiers. “I will protect 
the lady, if occasion should arise, which I hope 
wili not, Go at once, man, and do not let the 
grass grow under your feeb, This five pound 
oe is yours if you go and come back within an 

r » 


* Can't be done, sir,” declared the man, “ You 
can’t travei fast nor far with a lame horse, and 
one of them is worse than the other. It would 
be worth the price of the animal to urge him 
auch a distance.” 

“Bring back some vehicle to get us Into 
Erighton before midnight, and I’!| give you the 
price of your horse,” cried Licyd~ Villiers, tn an 
epparently eager voice, s 

** All right, air,” replied the driver, ‘*I'll do 
my best,” 

And in a trice he was off, as Trixy supposed, 
on his miesiom. She had Mstened, with chattering 
teeth, to all that had been eaid. Miles from 
Brighton, and in a lonely strip of woods infested 
by highwaymen, and she with all her diamonds 
on! Surely what sho suffered In that moment 
should have satisfied her greatest enemy that she 
bad been punished suficiently for her folly in 
coming away from the hop with handsome Lloyd 
Villiers. 

* How sorry I ani for what has happened I can 
never express to you, T:izy—Mrs, Desmond,” he 
murmured. “ Let us hope it will end well, how- 
ever.” 

“Bat about the robbers!” sobbed Trixy, her 
teeth atill chattering like castancts, 

‘We can only hope we shall be lucky enough 
to escape them,” he answered, slowly ; adding, in 
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the next breath; “It would be particularly un- 
fortunate for. me if anything oceurred, for I have 
about me a very large sum of money, which I 
am about to pay ont to cancel a debt which must 
be settled by this day week, and as it is all the 
money I have in the world, {b would ruin me if I 
lost it—yes, ruin me utterly.” 

" Aud my diamonds!” gasped Trixy. ‘* They 
are heir-looms of the Deamond tsmily, and are 
worth no end of monsy. Why, the necklace 
alone which I have on must be worth ten thou- 
sand pounds.” 

She did not hear Lloyd Villiers catch his breath 
sharply as she uttered these words, and iv was 60 
dark that she did not see the wicked smile play 
about his moustached lips and the gleam of 
triumph shoot into his eyes, 

“ And,” went on Trixy, with another sob, 
“there are my diamond bracelets, and ear-rings, 
and tiara, and——Oh, goodness gracious! Mr. 
Villiers, why are you peering out of the carriage 
window? Do you see—or hear—anybody !” 

He did not attempt to take her band or talk 
sentimental nonsense to her now. That was not 
part of the business he had before him, 

“Do not be unnecessarily frightened,” be mur- 
mured ; “ but I fancled-—mind, I only say fancied 
—that I heard cautious footeteps creeping over 
the fallen leaves. Perhaps it was a rabbit, you 
know—a etray dog, or mischievous squirrel.” 

Trixy was clutching at his arm in wild 
affright. 

“I heard the same noise too!” she cried, 
with bated breath, “and, oh! Mr. Villiers, it 
did sound like s footstep creeping cautiously 
or us! I was just about to speak to you 
of it.” 

Five, ten minutes passed in utter silence. 
Lioyd Villiers made fio effort to talk to her. This 
was one of the times when talking sentiment 
would not have been diplomatic. 

“Oh, Mr. Villiers!” crled Tiixy, clinging to 
him in the greatest terror, ‘I am sure we both 
could not have been mistaken. There is sme 
one skulking about under the shadow of those 
trees—one-two--three persons; I see them 
distivctiy.” 

“You are right,” he whispered, catching her 
trembling, death-cold hands in bis, and adding, 
with a groan of despair: “Heaven help us! 
what can we do? Without a weapon of avy 
kind, T am uo match for a trio of desperadoes 1” 

Young Mre. Desmond was too terrified to 
reply. She could not have uttered a word if her 
life had depended upon it. 

At that {nstant, the vehicle was surrounded by 
three masked figures, The light from a bull’s- 
eye lantern was flashed in Trixy’s face as the 
door was thrown violently back, and # harsh 
voice erled out, as a rough hand grasped her,— 

“Just hand over those jewels, lady, and be 
nimble, too, or we'll tear ‘em off you! Milward, 
you relfeve the gent of his money and valuables.” 

“Help! help! help!” ceied Trixy, struggling 
franticaily ; but the man who had hold of her 
arma only laughed, declaring she had 2 good pair 
of lungs. 

Lloyd Viillers made a pretence of making a 
valiant struggle to come to her rescue, Bat what 
could he do, with two revolvers held close to his 
head, bat stand and deliver, 

Then the magnificent Desmond diamonds, with 
their slender golden fastenings, were torn from 
her, and were soon pocketed by the desperado, 
who had turned a revolver upon her. 

“Thanks, and good-bye, fair lady,” laughed 
the trio. retreating. 

Bub Trixy had not heard, She had fallen back 
on the seat of the carriage in a dead faint. 


(To be cuntinued. ) 








Tue so-called “disappearing carriages” are 
among the most wonderful of new inventions 
for war purposes, rendering it practicable to 
eonceal a battery behind an esobankment and to 
expose the guns to the enemy’s fire for only a 
brief moment while they are being discharged ; 
then immediately they are lowered out of aight, 





“ A rrr in Scotland Is evgaged-in the manu- 
facture of artificial stone, which is, it fe claimed, 
quite the equal of the natural product in dura- 
bility, hardness, and in {ts ability to stand 
weather tests. The ingredients are principally 
lime and aand, with water at a very high tempera- 
ture, After being thoroughly incorporated the 
mass Is placed in moulds and subjected to a tem- 
perature of about 400 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Superheated steam is the heat employed for this 


It fs a fact well underatood by those 


EPPS'S COCOA 


Possesses the following 
Distinctive Merits: 


DELICACY OF FLAVOUR. 
SUPERIORITY in QUALITY. 


GRATEFUL and COMFORTING 
to the NERVOUS or DYSPEPTIC. 


who have made the subject a study that artificial | NUTRITIVE QUALITIES UNRIVALLED 


stone may be made from the mate- 
rials mentioned. Mortar sbucco are in 
existence in some parts of the world that were 
made centuries ago, 

AcOORDING to the legend, s strange musician, 
attired ia fantastical ralment, entered one day 
the town of Hamel, in the country of Bruns- 
wick, The place was overrun with rats, which 


were lest all of their pro- 


Sold in }-Ib. & }-Ib. Packets, & 1-Ib. Tins. 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., 
Homosopathic Chemists, London. 





were doing so much harm that the Inhabitants DR, DAVIS'S FAMOUS FEMALE PILLS. 
RREGULARITY CAN RESIST THEM 


visions should be destroyed. The piper for a NO I 


certain specified sum of m agreed to drive 
the ratsaway. The residents made the bargain 
and were well pleased when the rats disappeared, 
but demurred when the payment for the service 


9}4., Is. 1gd., 2s. Od., 4s. Od. ; extra strong, lla, Sent 
Dr. Davis, 309, Portobello Road, London, W 
, or order of any chemist. * 
Dr. Davis's little book for MARRIED WOMEN moct 
wicdressed 


was demanded. In revenge for this the piper / invaluable, sent free on receipt of a stamped 
blew some magic tones upon his pipe, when the | S=velope. 


children of the village, with one accord, moved 
to the sound of the music and followed the 
ag to a hill in the side of which was a cavern. 
be piper and a hundred and thirty children 
entered the cavern, the hill closed behind them, 
and they were lost for ever. 
THE system by which the Japanese are taught 


the arb of designing is largely responsible for the 


peculiar charscter of thelr work. The Japanese 
student, who is taught dsawing, is given a small 
book, in which the designs are printed in small 
equaree, until he has grasped the salient features 
of each. He ia then sent out into the open 
country, and told to observe the works of Nature 
spread out before him fn all their luxuriance. 
Finding some suitable object for his attention, he 

a to reproduce the same, introducing, 
perhaps, some imaginative details, It is here 
that the system of squares comes in, Those 
elegant stems and feathery petals, which are 
spparently thrown without restraint, 
are really the particular feature of the mass of 
vegetation he has selected for individual study. 
His long course of study in this line has given 
him the faculty of following a single vine through 
tangled underbrush, and ignoring ali the rest of 
the growth. The tortuous course of this one 
ving, when brovght out by his brush, appears, to 
the Western art critic, as crude and without 
merit, whereas, in reality, it is full of interest. 
The greatest merit of thelr work lies in the 
ability to touch the characteristics of natural 
objecta, 

Vax Hovrxn’s Cocoa is so well known on 
account of its many merite that ft is hardly 
necessary to direct special attention to ft, Ib is 
a pure, soluble cocoa, which fs mont easily digeeted, 
and has had an enormous sale for over seventy 
years, It contains all the nutritive properties of 
the cocoa bean in a very concentrated form, so 
that a cup of good cocoa can be made with it at 
a cost of as little as one farthing. Messrs. Van 
Houten also manufacture eating chocolate In 
cakes, tablets, crcquettes, and drops, and in pur- 
chasing these it is desirable to see that they are 
stamped with the name~of the firm—Van 
Houten, Weesp, Holland. They are sold at 53d. 
per tin. The chocolate has a delicious natural 
flavour, pleasing and satisfying the palate with- 
out tiring it. Iv dissolves perfectly in the mouth, 
and is entirely free from thab grittiness so fre- 
quently found even in high-class Hoglish chocolate, 
To travellers and cyclists % is useful on account 
of the nutriment contained in a small bulk. 
Readers of Marion Crawford’s work, “ Mr. 
Tzaaks,” will remember how the hero was In the 
habit of taking long journeys with no other 
nourishment than a few cakes of chocolate carried 
in his pocket, and after reading that book it 
became a family joke with ue always to call cake 
chocolate ‘‘ the sustainer.’ Those who try Van 
Houten’s will appreciate ite value both asa rus- 
tainer and as a pleasant sweebmeat. 
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BRISTOL GROCERS 


OTTEYS STRONG FEMALE PILLS. 
pep tge Epdah 


fails. Invaluable to women. By post, under cover, for 
14 and 83 stamps from Tuomas Orrry, Ohemist, 82, 


Hagley Road, Birmingham, mention Loxpor 
Reaper. 
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| See Ula. Guide math auaaoos me 
Hairdresser Oererrrixe Co 1 Road, Londoz. 
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FACETIZ. « 


“ BorRowine is a disease,” ssid Bigbee in self- 
justification. ‘“' And lending is insanity,’ replied 
Small, significantly. 

Sue: ‘‘My father’s a general. What does 
re ag of” He: “ Whatever mother telle 


Visrtor : ‘* How much the baby resembles its 
mamma!” Father: ‘' Yes, it talked when it 
was only six months old.” 


“ Parrz, what are you doing there!” said the 
mother to her boy sliding down the banisters, 
“ Mabiog trousers for orphans,” said Fritz. 

: “What are the charges against 
this man}” Policeman: “There are three, yer 
honour—shoutin’, hootin’, an hollerin’.” 

Jounyy: “ What's a hypochondriac?” Papa: 
“ He's a man who suffers terribly from things 
that don’t ail him.” 

Waar three words did Adam use when he in- 
troduced himself to Eve, and which read the 
eame backward and forward?! ‘Madam, I'm 
Adam.” 

A youra Lapy ate half a wedding cake, and 
then tried to dream of her future husband, 
Now the says she would rather die than marry 
the man she saw in that dream. 

JEWELLER (to burglar): “So I’ve caught you 
neatly, haven’>. I? What do you want!” 
Burglar: “I reckon what I want now’s a good 
lawyer to get me off!” 

“Do you know, I'm delighted to see you, Mr. 
Mushbrain?” “ Aw—indeed !” “ Yes ; my eye- 
sight has been eo bad of late that I was growiog 
fearful that I might lose it.” 

“Yes, Dil admit that I thought my wife was 
an angel before I married her.” “Aud what do 
you think now!” ‘Well, she’s still an angel, 
but her feathers come high.” 

“Henry, don’t you feel well enough to cut 
the grass thi: afternoon?” ‘ No, dear; but if 
you say so. I'll take a hoe and weed a while 
among the flowers on your new epring hat.” 

“Tat dog certainly seems almoxt human at 
timee,” sald old Mr. Fussy. “ Yes,” replied 
Mra, Fassy, ‘‘he growls over his food quite as 
much as you do.” 

‘* Tris age demands men whohave convictions,” 
shouted the impassioned orator, “ Where shall 
we find them?” “In prison!” replied a man 
in the gallery. 

“Doyt you think,” sald the young man, 
“tbat literature le in a state of declines?” “ Un- 
questionably,” replied the other, “It’s in a 
cbronic state of decline—with thanks.” 

Cattsr: “How perfectly devoted you are to 
your husband!” Young Wife: “Yes, I am 
tryiog to pet and spoil him, so that if I die, and 
. marries again, no other woman will Hive with 

m,” 

Tired Errig: “It takes you just half-an-hour 
to get home, don’t it, Mr. Barnacle?” “Yes; 
why?” “Ob, nothing ; only I. was thinking if 
you started now, you would get home at exactly 
tea o'clock.” 

Misrnzss: “I saw two policemen sitting in 
the kitchen with you last night, Bridget.” 
Bridget: “Well, ma’am, yes wouldn’t hov an 
unmarried lady be sittin’ with only one police- 
man, would yec? The other wan woz a 
chaperon,”’ 

Aunt Esther :, How are you getting on with 
your housekeeping, Charlie!” Charlie: “Oh, 
well enough, only Echel has given me matuly 
Biblical ¢o0 so fer.” ‘Biblical cooking ? 
How sof” “Oh, I ask her for bread ands 
gives me a stone,” 

“ Bor you confess, father,” protested the beau- 
tifal girl when the father showed indications of 
* desire to withhold his consent, “that you do 
not know of a single solitary thing that is in the 
least to his reputation.” “ That’e 
just it,” **T don’t 
like the 


Mizk: “‘How old are you, Pat?” Pat: “Do you think it’s true that every man has 
‘«Thirty-sivin‘next mont.” Mike: “ Yez must | his price?” aeked the hefress, ‘‘I'm sure I 
be older than that. ‘When were yez born}” | don’t know,” he answered, thoughtfully ; ‘but 
Pat: “In 1861.” Mike: “I have yez now. | if.you want.a bargain, you needn't. look any 





Sure, yez told me the same date tin years ago!” | 
Coox (on the day after her arrival): ‘ Please, | 


further.” 


Scene: A villageschocl. Teacher (to country 


mum, I’m abit fiery at timer, and when I'm | scholar): “Do you know the meaning of the 


fiery I'ny apt to bea bit rough spoken ; but you | 


word ‘Doubt’!” Scholar: “ Nooab.” “ Well, 


needn’t let thab put you abont—with a little | now, have you heard of the man in the moon!” 


present you can always brisg me round again.” 


| * Yes, I've heard of him.” ‘“ Do you think any- 


“Mrs, Mupoon,” sald Mre. O'Hara,“ is it | ome bas been there?” “‘I’se think not.” ‘* Tyo 


well ye’re falin’ the day?” “ Yes; very well.” 
** Av’ sthrong t” 
‘* Then p’r’aps it’s able ye'd be to bring back the | 
two washtubs ye borried lasht Monday.” 

First North Pols Explorer (elatedly): “ Hur- | 
rah! We have but to on two days more, | 
and the Pole is 1!” Second Explorer | 


you think anyone has seen him?” “I doan’t 
“ Vis: ite sthrong,” | think eo.” “Then there’s a ‘doubt’ about it.” 
be ae ‘eck he |* Ob! eh! J sce it now.” “Well, now, prove 
to me that you do know the meaning of the word 


*doubt.’” “Ha you got. any brainet” 
“Brains? Of course I have, boy!” "’Aa any- 
body been there?” “' Certainly not! How could 


(thoughtfully): ‘‘ Yes; but time is precious. | anyone have been in my head?” ‘' Weil, ‘as 


We had better turn back now, or I may have to | 
cancel S6me of the dates of our leeturing tour.” 

‘Mr Hanrpreap: “I have called, sir, to ask 
for the hand of your daughter.” Old Gentile- | 
man (with emotion): ‘She is the only child I | 
have, and ber mother is gone.” Mr, Hardhead | 
(hastily) : ‘*Oh, that’s no objection. I assure | 
you. 


Grorcx (on the way from the theatre, to his | 
wife): “What beastly street lighting! Well, | 
Maudie, what are you crying about?” Maudie: | 
“I was thinking how you used to be in | 
this same street only six months ago every time , 
we came to a light!” 
Mrs, Moutiiean : “ An’ what did his ’onner say | 
to you this morning?” Mrs, Mulcahy: “Cav’t | 
you and your husband live together without 
Mrs. Mulligan: “ An’ w’st did yer | 

: “No, yer ’anner, not | 


anybody seen em!" ‘ Why, no! That would 


not be possible whileb 1 was living.” ‘ Then 


there’s a ‘doubt’ about it, aln’t ther’ ?” 


Miss Antiquz: "Why, how do you do, Mr. 
Globetrot? 1’m delighted to see you back. Of 
course you remember me.” Returned Traveller 
(wrestling with his memory): “Of course, of 
course. Delighted to see you looking so well. 
And how are the dear children?” Miss Antique : 
“Children?” Returoed Traveller: “I meant 


| to ask how is your family, meaning of course, 


your husband.” Miss Antique: “ Husband! ij 
never had a hasband, sir.’ Returned Traveller : 
“Er—of course not; just a little pleasantry of 
mine, you know; I meant, of course, your 
brother, whom you love as much as anyove could 


| love a hue——” Miss Antique: ‘I never had 


brother.” Returned Traveller: ‘* Um—er—ot 
course nob; just joking, you know. How is 
your—your—er—— Did you ever have a 


| mother }” 


"© Wuat's that you have in your hand” asked | 
Mrs. Gimlet of her hueband, as he brought home | 
a roll of manuscript, “ Brains, madam,” retorted | 
Mr, Gimlet, pompously, “ Are you surprised a 
the fact?” "Not in the least,” she replied. | 
“I knew you didn’t carry them in your head.” 

“ Mac, I hear ye have fallen in love wi’ bonnie | 
Katie Stevens.” ‘ Weel, Sandy, I was near—_ 
vera near—dacin it ; but I found the lassie had | 
nae sillier, so I sald to mysel, ‘Mac, ba a mon,’ | 
And I was a mon, and noo I passher by wi’ silent | 
contempt.” 

Wivxte: “Eh! How fs this, Binkle? I’ve | 
heard you say many a time that every man | 
should be master In his own house ; but—ha! | 
ha !—old boy, you don’h seem to be master 
here.” Binkle (sheepishly): “This is my wife's 
house,” 


“ Sranp back !” exclaimed the friend of a man 
who was down on the ground. “ Stand back | 
and give him air!’’ And the bystanders ac- 
commodatingly stood back, while the man‘ who 
was down on the ground calmly went on pump- 
fog up the tyres of his bicycle. 

Jn a village near the city of Cork, Ireland, a 
physician was disturbed one night by repeated 
tappings at his door, and on getting up he found 
a labouring man. ‘Have you been here long?” | 
‘Indeed I have,” replied the calier, “ Why 
didn’t you ring the bell?” “O-+h, because I was 
afcaid of disturbing your honor!” 

“A man has to keep his eyes open to bea | 
politician nowadays,” remarked one statesman. | 
‘* Possibly that is correct as a general principle,” | 
replied the other, "but if you bad looked round 
at your colleagues while you were making that | 
last speech of yours you would have had your | 
doubts.” 


DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 
“KAPUTINE" cures Instantly. 


Enclose stamped addressed envelope tc “ K.,” 
Lrp,, HUDDERSFIELD, for free s\mples, 
with name of nearest agent, 














~ DISINFECT 


WITH 


“SANITAS” 


FLUIDS, POWDERS AND SOAPS. 
“ How to Disinfect,” book, free. 
The “ Sanitas " Co. Ld., Bethnal Green, E. 








PEARL COATED AND 
TASTELESS. 
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SOCIETY, 


Princess Hexry or Prussia will pay another 
visit to the Queen ad Balmoral in x 
and her sister, Princess Louis of Ba’ is 
then to be included in the party at the ( 

It will be fifty years next September since 
Q een Victoria first visited which was 
not then the thing of that it now fs 
Even the wrth at bt 


is al 
natural growth of has left [ts impress 
on the sppse biases ne tak A 
Duchess 


On August 4th the Dake and 
i - fi Th . F for the shooting 
place in the orest, 
eeason, and he Phtoe rince of Wales will probably 
= a couple of days there after his visls to 

ombu 

Tus marriage of Princess Dorothea of Ooburg 
to Dake Ernest Giiather of Schleswig-Holsteio 
is to take place at Coburg on the 2ud of 


Ib has not been eettled whether the mother of [ 


the young Princess is to be ‘present or nob, but 
it Is thought not, 


Tr Is said that the Duke of Coburg looks much | aim. 


on ae his pes bec igg htm Pe Mpeg = bo 
greatly aggrava worry. of & 
con, Peince Alfred, too, gives him much uneaai- 
ness, for although very ttle is heard about the 
Hereditary Grand Dake of Coburg, he fs vary 
delicate, and has to exercise the greatest caution 
as to exercise and dist. 

Tue Emperor and Em of Rasia are 
expected at Darmstads sn in September, and 
they will stay for nearly two months In the 
Grand Duchy of Hesse. It is probable that the 
Emprezs will come then to opened on @ private 
visit to the Queen at Balmoral, accompanied by 
ber two children, and by. her sister, the Grand 
Dachess Elizabeth, wife of the Grand Duke 
Ser 


28. 

Tue jubilee of the Qaeen’s residencs at Bal-. 
moral is to be celebrated on Deeside in September 
nex6, and there will be an entertainment at the 


Castle for the Balmoral, Birkhall, and Abergeldie |. 


tenantry, besides other fanctions for the neigh- 
bours who are not d connected with the 
Royal estates. A fountain is to be erected on 
she coad near Ballater as a memorial of thie 
anniversary, and ig will be unveiled. by the 


aeen, 

Tas betrothal of Pdince George of Greece, 
second son of, she King and Queen of Greece, to 
tho Grand Dachess Héiéne Viadimirovaa, 
daughter of the Grand Duke Viadimir, uncle of 


the Czar, and of the Grand Dachess Marie | % 


Paclovna, has beea avnounced, Prince George, 
who was born at Corfa, is now In his thirtieth 


year, and hie c , Who is one of the 
prettiest Russian p fs not quite 
gsventeen, 


Ta: Queen, so 1 fe said, bas been much. 
exercised over the su; marriage between 
Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein and the 
young Prince of Montenegro, Princess Caristian 
has already had one daughter taken from her to 
a distant German principality, and she could ill 
afford to spare her other daughter to live abroad, 
She would thus be left quite alone, and. this fact 
has, of couree, not eseaped the Q aeen’s considera- 
tion. In short, it is an open secret that her 
Royal relatives a anxious Tieib whe 
Princess Victorias wl & who 
has to live continually ea Bia 

It now appears probable that no foreign 
Rosalties will be formally invited to attend the 
insuguration of Qaeen Wilhelmina st Amster- 
dam in September next. Oaly her Majesty's 
nearest relatives will be present, amongsd 
those expected being the Grand Duke of Saxe. 
Weimar with hie eldest grandson, Piince 
Wilhelm Ernest, and just possibly the latter's 
younger brother, Prince whem rumour 
eo persistently mentions as the young Queen’s 
future consort. In addition, several Oriental 


_potentates are expected, The Sultan of Slah 


and the Princes of Solo haye been in Holland 
some little time, the latter being anxious te 


accustom themselves to the climate of the 
Netherlands, Pe ot ; 


 Onty one 


: 


and 


serve, 


water and 


z rj 
ze 
iF 











_ Tuly 23, 1898, 
STATISTIO“: MISCELLANEOUS. 
man in 203 is over 6 feet in heigh'. 


Tue flower trade of London exceeds in value. 
-£2,000,000 per annum. 
Tue most heavily-taxed people in Kurope are 


who pay on an average nearly £4 10:3. 


: 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Wuirrep Poratoss.—Take good-sized potatoes, 
and cook until quite done, then take off the 


of mashing them, whip with a 


fork until light'and dry. Then whip im a little 
butter, sg - 
rapidly until ereamy. Placsin a hot dish and 


and salt to taste, whipping 


Sugre1t.—The jules of one dozen lemons and 
one dozsn oranges, one pint canned cherries, 


one 

% canned fine, one quart | ; 
en claret, balf-a-pint of the best Need y, 
one-quarter 


of a box of gelatine ; sugar ad, lib. 
Sagh the gulesion in hak-aaiehel estdweter for | toe 
two hours, melt 1 


+ with -a-pint of boiling 
add to ofl ete erly Freeze 





Most Chinese cities have no ee ex- 
cept such as comes from private houses, 


which act as hour-marks, 
New Yorz’s garden will be the 
largess in the world, comprising. within Its 


A FisHERMAS who wae plying his trade In the 
vicinity of Avignon, Franee, in the year 1655, 
drew up in his net a large, round, plate-shaped 
article covered with a thick crust of mud and 
slime. -A bystander who saw thatit was metal 
bought fs for 4 trifle and carried ip away. When 


ft was cleaned and polished it to be a 
shield of solid silver about two feet in diameter, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—_—= 

©. B.—The Saez Canal took thirteen years to bufld. 

Sraap.—Yes. There should be some valne to the 
violin. 

Heuxw oF Tarov.—-October lst, 1836, was on a 
ees 

A Se nl nanan Royal Artillery, 
Woolwich 

Queer Post, —Your writing is peculiar, certainly, but 
vory legible. 

Axxiovs S1e.— The interposition of mutual friends 
would be desirable. 


Ovn Reapgn.—The best dentifrice you can have is 
cam) chalk. 
ANTIQUARIAN. oo ty eae pene rape daar pie no other 
than their face val 
Snsseheuilii shah ion dike learn to tread music 
per 90 apa 
exicaN.—Mexico denotes the place or seat of 
Multi the Antes god of war. 
Sorereritiovus.— Do not put avy belief [In each things, 
whatever you may hear or read. 
peg eae ew A whhen Freee ee himself as to the 
name by which he will be recognized. 
Otrv14.—Olive and Ciivis wo. Be oeme, Both are 
from the Latin, amd meaa an olive tree 
Ross.—Te keep celery for an’ length of ten, Hl 0 
box with east aad Dany the os ; 
In Desnaia-dheed sealietinenles in the news- 
papers, and advertise in the ‘“ wanted’ cclumn. 
A Prats Grt.—lt is the expression 
be yo Fbcesl Gente ts only tn anes 
Oe ee nn eae the Victoria 
ore they have a special decoration called Star of 


—Albert is frém the Saxon, meaning All 
Bright thirty-two kings and princes have borne this 


‘a Banpaniay.—The original Indian name of Cuba 
oh PR ee 6, pian.” wheee: orld is 


Bars.—When an sopemment has been braken off, 
there ehould be a mu! return of all letters and 


Bounpgr.— With the exception of Brazil, Spanish is 
po prevailing language of every country South 

pyre teh President cannot declare war, be 
it is usually done by his advice by @ jaint resolution 
Congress. 

Dirricutr Caorce —The best advice we can give you 
pled aed ne of the young men st once, or you 


Susscrn.—Wash face with buttermilk at night, 
letting it on extn, en aah off next sderaiaet Gs 
remove 


runrsaeee, —If you are  seasteeel Shek you wit not 
sult one another, you had better break off your engago- 
ment without delay. 

Cuarrty.—No number of old postage stam ot 
even a hy milifons, could . the admissi 7 
of e child into a charitable institution, 


Poor Manca. —You cannot well ask him to marry 
you, but you can break off the correspondence, or induce 
your father to ask him for an explanation. 


oe on Eo dreams of 
dowing as leaves a be tae He ph unless she has 
been tentog t to anyone during the journey. 

PLatosi¢ Frrexpsnir.—Girls, as a rule, should avoid 
being drawn into a sentimental correspondence with 
those of the other sex with whom they are not related. 


C. O.—Marrlago with a deceased wife's atster, con- 
tracted in any country oven in « Beitteh colons, 
would not be as in 
Treland, or 





plete th th¢ contunch, shen called do 80, is suffi 
upon t ; - 

clent, if he or ahe be of full age. i ies 

J. C.—Orehide are found in almost all 

world, in extremely dry clintates and on 

borders of frozen Over five 

tpectes are now known fo botanists. 


thonaand 
Kupsy.—For mifxed cabbage salad, chop cabbage, 


Lettuce and a small onion er, sprinkle with sugar 
and salt, place Ina salad lay Sicsdegge an tap 

pour over to moisten well. 
Tawopance:—The lake in the world ia Lake 
Bat in Stberia. In places it is 5 261 feat deep; 
mt S iles, ee ae of wag My eg 
e Asia, siath 

largest tm the world, : 


Marrer-or Fact Grat.— Marriage 
dent registrar does not require the use of a ring, 
doen form 


i 
i 
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G. H. M.—The maximum —* of the en ae in 
ne Savings Bank Department is 900 
bay —— is responsible for the weengumens Mt ot 


Pati 3,200 and has 
bly exceeding fifty millious 


— Winer. cmnanyin soe eaten widows 
beep sg Ao ancient. It a 
back to t he Rayyttan 20 Grecian practice of shaving 
sah de mgd in periods of mourning. But as without 
hair their was a danger of cold, the men wore 
wigs upon their heads, and the women caps. 


Nor om Srzaxixe Terms.—It {s very awkward to 
uarrel with anyone who is in the same set as yourself. 


fronts ttle to say “ How do you do?” and pass 
ad A who is ae quarreliing, and telling 


her grievances, aud trying to get her {ciends to take 
scourge. 


sides is a regular 
Q. T. 0.—Personai 


copy of a will from 
House. li residentin London, you 
a opt ta {ell you b posh men 
cost of a will be, which, upon ordering and paying 
fot, you can bave-in 0 day or two. 

Ovrsipzr. Their meets to afford relief to their 
members in sickness, and to provide a fund for the 
henefit of those deceased. by: Ane bE fon 
for the widows and orphans of members. y meet 
in their lodges with many éeremonies, and, in imitation 
at tho Vreammanons, have cigna aw panowerda. 


Dawy.—Sift two enps flour, four baking 
powder, one half and one by 
suger. Rub tn one- 


NOT FROM THEE. 


Nor from thee the wound should come, 

: No, not from thee. 

I care not what, or whence, my doom, 

80 not from thee! 

Cold tramp! firet to make 
This heart thine own ; 

And then the mirror break 
Where fixed thou shin’st alone. 

Not from thee the wound should come, 
Ob, not from thee. 

I care not what, or whence, my doom, 
Bo not from thee. 


Yet no—my lips that wish recall ; 
F; thee, from thee— 


‘rom. 
If ruin o'er this head must fall, 

‘Twill weloome be. 
Here . the blade I bare 

is faithfyl heart ; 
a deep=thou't find vg there, 
every pulse thou art. 

Yer, gues thes thee I'll bear it all: 


chop as fine 
a 


not discard ¢@ 
colour je" 


reason why you should wear {t four zor that 
should ‘pat on the trappings cf woe all for that 
poo dh ghee atta dose. itis alla matter of 


"wees Sxcerrmer.— When, ce friend (in her own 
) introd en ther, the rule is simply to 
bows! unlese there 
for exampls, Banos ><0 it was some one you 
heard of for a ne ot or & péreon who was 
ne eee ee you might perhaps offer your hand 
saying, ‘I have heard of you so often,” or something 
of the kind, But the rule fe to'bow, anil Shea $0 enter 
to conversation. annie one host te rele tAned. 
You must shake hands with 
you, or is brought by a friend. 
R. H.—At ‘‘a ball or dance in a large hall or hotel ” 
formal introductions are unnecessary ; the invitation 
fesued by she committee of management Is supposed to 
pine Neve A= omy Setanis aly tote with te 
a any lady w 
requeat + ong tne Peg ay opr damahnt pa a dance? what 
you have to do, then, fa to secure beforehand as many 


z 





5 


every ond who comes to 


places on getoy ago she thinks fit to allot to you ; if 
ashe should ask to ic totaal tndeelahell eam friend 
Sar diaehcetinede be. presonted to her, you will, of 


comply. 


Hi 





Binp or Passacn—English etiquette fs at variance 

with foreign etiquette. In Paris no man would walk 
into a shop without taking «{f his hat to tho woman 
behind counter. In England it is not done, snd 
when @ man goes shopping with his wife, he doer not 
appear to seo the girls in the show-room. 


HovseHoip Tazasver —Two pounds currants, one- 
and-three quarter pounds sugar, ten ounces citric 
acid, ome-and.a-half breakfast cups water; mix 
the ‘citric ascii and the bape. and pour both over 
the fruit, which should, be crushed ; let it stand for 
twenty-four hours, and strain through a jelly bag ; now 
add the sugar, and allow it to dissolve ; it may stay fox 
@ day or two till all ia roclted ; bottle for use. 


Boxz or CoxTention.-— Cuba was discovered by 
bus in 1492, and first settled by Spaniards tn 
1511; for abouta century anda half Cuba was tn con 
stant danyer French, Britieh, Duteh, and Weat 
Indian filibusters ; in 1762 the Britieh took Havana; it 
fetho tan , by treaty next year restored to Spain ; 
fn ti = = months during which the faland war heid by 
the trade of Havana developed enormously. 


oe" E G.—One breakfast cup of flour, three- quarters 
breakfast copfal of buttermilk, three-quarters teas 
ful baking soda, quarter teaspoonful tartaric acid, one 
egg ; mix all the dry things smoothly, beat up the egg 
and add the buttermilk to it, mix all smoothly and give 
ita Jong and good beating up; rub the one a with a 
bit of suet, pour ont the mixture in small round 
and cook on both sides; put the crumpets on a soit 
cloth to cool. 


Mor,—Pat a uomber of spinach leaves picked from 
the stalks into @ smali stone crook or jug which half 
fill with the leaves pressed well down ; then nearly fil} 
the crook with water, cover the top with brown paper, 
and put it to stand on &@ warm stove for two or three 
houra. Then put the whole inte a piece of canvas, 
which twist Fen equeeze out all the liquor. Return 
that to the crock, which place in a saucepan of water ; 
set on the fire and let the green liquor boil 4 about a 
minute. Bottle as socom as cold and cork tight. 


Nervovs —In regard to the first-named person, you 
7% addrees bim both in letter and ¢onversation, as 
‘and “Your Lordsbip;” in regard to hie 
aa “ " is his only distinction, and the dav ighter 
will be written itten toas “ Madaw,” or spoken to as "' yes, 
Miss Sc-and-so ;" there ts never muc difficulty about 
punctilltos of this kind with people who are really of 
good descent, ~~ who, in consequence, know that 
thefr ex is extabitebed, even though one should 
— omit to acknowledge {t. 


Faanctrs.—It might be well to. have a plain, firm and 
Aecided ta talk with your intended. Ask her to tell you 
fcankly if her reluctance and hesitation comes from 
weariness of you. and the idea cf a long life fn each 
other's society, or if abe is merely hesttating from a 
sentimental dislike to change anch a desirable state an 
courtship and take up the more prosaic one of matr!- 
mony. In any case a porfectiy r understanding of 
her feelings seems te be nevessary in order to seitle 
your future as well as hers. 


Tim's, SweeTeeart.—A cane or ap umbrella are very 
suitable ; = mateh box, a set of link steds for the cuffs, 
n aoe - etude for the shirt, a pocket knife—but there, 

is supposed to cnt friendabip, #0 Fon will perhsps 
on care to give that ; then there is a card case, a watch 
charm, fountain pem, a book by some author whom 
you know is a favourite, or by some author whom yuu 
think he would like, a sot of leather cuff and collar 
boxes, and—but surely out of this Met you will find 
someting. 


Banvana,—Boil very tender the rind of half a Seville 
orange, and beat it to a paste; add a teaspoonful of 
bomen the juice of one orange, four cunces of cut ( (or 

pag hg og and the yolk of four eggs. ‘Beat all 


Ggether or ten and then add by degrees a 
= of otiog milk or cream. Continue to beat until 
cold ; then put in custard cups, and set 


them a deep dish or pan of bolling water. Whcn 
quite thick atrew thin slices of preserved orange peel 
on coy 9 top. 
aed to think it will be a that the a 
expanded woar, and is now too large for the wi 
Ps fad” yor soni therefore to cut it diagonally, and remove 
then coat the ends with three separate 
phew =! a Bead cement, letting each coat dry beiore 
the next is put on; gre Fy ad the third, bringing the 
en os firmly, d tying them so until they 
— may be deattable farther to coat the groovo 
th the cement, but not if the tyre te suffictently 
Rant the cement is obtainable at any rubber mer- 
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ALWAYS DOWN HILL. 


e ‘ . : . 
Tuat water will run down hill, and not up, is so | recover. In October, 1880, a friend recommended 
well established a fact that we use it to illustrate | me to try Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. 


any certainty. That lightning prefers an iron 


rod to a rope, as a road to travel on, is equally. 


sure. That fire will burn a wooden house quicker 
than a stone one is considered in the calculations 
of insurance offices, and admitted by those who 
pay the premiums. 

It is an understood law in natural philosophy 
that all forces follow the line of least resistance, 
which accounts for the tendencies above men- 
tioned, and also explains why Mr. James Thomas 
of Plymouth, a few years ago, was taken with a 
particular disease rather than with some other. 
For, whether we see through it or not, there is 


always a reason why any event occurs just as it | 


does, and could not have happened otherwise. 

This, if you please, is not fatalism (an intellec- 
tual absurdity), but a method of procedure as 
benevolent as it is clear and rational. And to 
bear the principle in mind, and guide one’s self by 
it, is an act of the highest practical wisdom. 

Now let us see how it applies in the instance 
of Mr. Thomas. 

“‘T was always a strong, healthy man,” he says, 
“up to June, 1889. At that time I took a severe 
cold, which drought on inflammation of the kidneys 
and dropsy. I was unable to pass the natural 
secretion from the kidneys, and became dread- 
fully swollen—the parts being puffed up like a 
bladder. 

“I could take no food but slops, and after all 
I ate I°had a heavy weight and pain at the 
stomach. I soon became so weak I could not 
dress myself, and later on t¢ took four persons to 
lift me in and out of bed. 

“My condition was pitiable. I was unable to 
move hand or foot and racked all-over with pain. 
What little secretion I now passed was dark in 


colour, instead of a light straw colour as im health. 


“For four months I lay on my back in bed, 
often so bad my wife thought I would not live till 
morning. The doctor who attended me constantly 
said I had Bright's disease of the kidneys. He 
gave me medicines, but they did not seem to suit 
my complaint, and I derived no relief from them. 

“All my relatives and friehds thought I was 
done for; and for my own part I dtd not expect to 




















“I got a bottle of this medicine from Messrs. 
Wills and Box, George Street, and after taking it 
I found myself a little better. This inspired me 
with hope, and I continued with it; and gradually 
all the swelling and pain wore away. 

*“ After this I never looked back, but improved 
and returned to my work as strong as ever. Since 
then I have kept in good health. Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup, in my opinion, saved my Kkfe, and in 
recognition of the fact I permit you to publish 
this statement_and refer any one to me. (Signed) 
James Thomas, 6n, Artizans’ Dwellings, Hoe 
Street, Plymouth, April 8th, 1897.” 4 

Luckily for our comfort we don’t know all our 
weak spots. So long as a pail will hold water it 


| is as good as any other pail; and so long as our 


lungs, heart, or kidneys work well enough to 
enable us to go about our business and take our 
pleasure, we are willing to believe them to be as 


sound as the Bank of England. And yet one or. 


more of those organs may be on the very verge 
of breaking down. Only (since they first began 
to weaken) no extra strain has chanced to fall 
upon them to test their condition. 

When Mr. Thomas took that severe cold it 
“settled,” as we say, upon his-kidneys—no doubt 
already weak from some cause » probably the 
poisons of indigestion, continued in a sluggish, 
slow fashion for some time. People are often 
gradually undermined in that way without realis- 
ing the process. The dropsy followed, of course. 
Whether Mr. Thomas had Bright's disease or 
not we will not discuss now; it would make this 
talk toolong. It may have been. But one thing 
he-had beyond peradventure—he had & narrow 
escape. 

Following the line of least resistance, the cold 
seized upon his kidneys. In your case it might 
have been the lungs, the bronchial tubes, the 
bowels—anywhere. . It depends on your weak 
spot—where it is and what it is. 

One word, now. The surest plan to avoid 
such accidents is not to have weak spots. Do 
you smile at that idea? Very well. But let me 
assure you of one thing. The man with the 
strougest stomach and the best digestion has the 
Jewest weak spots. He isn't half so apt to catch 
cold. Things which upset, yes, and £7é/, others, 
never affect Azm. Study on that until we meet 
again, using meanwhile Mother Seigel’s Syrup to 
make and keep your digestion right. 
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